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THE  DRAMATIC  YEAR,  1886. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

fHE  year  1886  opened  with  several  of  the  most 
important  and  popular  plays  started  in  1885 
still  in  the  full  swing  of  their  success.  The 
Mikado,  the  latest  product  of  the  Grilbert- 
Sullivan  collaboration  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  their  many  popular  operas,  had  begun 
its  career  so  early  in  the  year  as  March  14th,  and 
was  only  just  approaching  its  last  nights  when 
this  book  was  passing  through  the  press,  in  the 
last  month  of  the  following  year,  having  enjoyed 
a  continuous  run  of  upwards  of  six-hundred  and 
fifty  performances. 

The  21st  of  the  same  month  saw  the  production, 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero’s  very 
successful  farce.  The  Magistrate,  and  this  also 
was  repeated  for  863  nights  before  it  made  way 
for  its  successor,  on  March  24th,  1886.  Hooeman 
Blind  at  the  Princess’s,  produced  on  August  18th, 
ran  until  the  13th  of  Februry,  for  170  nights, 
adding  fresh  laurels  to  the  fame  of  the  popular 
actor- author-manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  and 
his  talented  “  leading  lady,”  Miss  Mary  Eastlake. 
When  the  new  year  opened,  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss 
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Ellen  Terry  were  making  the  town  talk  by  their 
fine  acting  in  the  wonderful  play  of  Eaust, 
which  first  saw  the  light  on  the  19th  of  the 
preceding  December;  The  Harbour  Lights 
were  twinkling  brightly,  having  been  lighted  on 
December  23rd,  and  Little  Jack  Sheppard  was 
in  possession  of  the  Giaiety  stage,  having  started 
on  his  career  of  burlesque-operatic-melodramatic 
villainy  on  Boxing  Night.  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
mention  that  on  January  1st,  1886,  The  Private 
Secretary  had  permitted  himself  to  be  laughed  at 
for  the  671st  time  ;  Mr.  Eelix  Morris  had  repeated 
his  comical  blunders  On  ’Change  one-hundred 
and  thirty-four  times ;  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham 
had  submitted  himself  to  the  electors  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre  for  two -hundred  and  seventy- 
one  times  as  Lord  Oldacre  in  The  Candidate,  and 
the  last  nights  of  the  exhibition  of  The  Great 
Pink  Pearl  at  the  Prince’s  were  being  announced. 


FAUST  ”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 


HUOU GrITOUT  the  year  no  play  was 
held  in  greater  favour  than  the 
beautiful  stage-version  by  Mr.  W. 
Gr.  Wills  of  Groethe’s  immortal 
Eaijst,  a  play  which  afforded  Mr. 
Irving  just  the  opportunities  he 
required  for  that  elaborate  and  magnificent  decora¬ 
tion  which  has  always  been  one  of  his  most  popu¬ 
lar  attributes.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  over¬ 
decorate  “Eaust  ”  ;  in  every  act  countless  oppor¬ 
tunities  occur  for  grand  stage- effects  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  actor-manager’s  perfect  taste  that  the 
literary  merits  of  Groethe’s  work  were  not  lost 
sight  of  in  purely  pantomimic  splendour. 

As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act,  we  see  the 
gloomy,  discontented  philosopher,  Eaust,  seated 
in  his  study,  surrounded  by  the  customary  symbols 
of  learning — the  massive  tomes,  the  globe,  the  hour¬ 
glass,  the  grinning  skeleton,  the  alchemist’s  retorts 
and  tools,  the  jawless  skull,  and  the  dried  carcass 
of  an  alligator  suspended  from  the  roof.  The 
room  is  dark,  only  a  pale  streak  of  moonlight 
comes  through  the  little  lattice  window,  a  low  lamp 
sheds  its  dull  light  upon  the  table,  and  a  smoldering 
fire  burns  in  the  grate.  Eaust  complains  bitterly  of 
the  futility  of  that  science  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  studious  life,  he  wearies  of  the  ceaseless 
pursuit  of  knowledge  which  brings  him  no  tangible 
reward  and  he  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  this 
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weariness  in  death,  when  the  soft  strains  of  the 
consoling  Easter  hymn  reach  his  ears  from  the 
neighbouring  church  and  he  pauses,  the  poisoned 
cup  still  in  his  hand.  At  this  moment  a  mist 
arises  from  the  stove,  and  as  it  clears  away  a  tall 
lithe  form  appears,  disguised  in  the  cloak  of  a 
travelling  student.  Eaust  gazes  at  the  apparition, 
on  whose  weird,  expressive  face  a  smile  of 
mischievous  cunning  reveals  the  white  teeth  and 
the  gleaming  eyes  of  Mephistopheles.  Surely 
this  is  no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Darkness  him¬ 
self  !  His  is  a  face  in  which  the  reflect  of  his 
mysterious,  grotesque  humanity  is  seen  at  a  glance; 
the  eyes  ever  changing  in  expression,  half  satanic, 
half  human ;  the  ever-ready  smile,  sometimes 
fascinating,  sometimes  repulsive,  always  mischiev¬ 
ous.  Soon  the  Devil  has  learnt  the  trouble  of 
Eaust’ s  busy  mind,  has  read  the  philosopher  like 
a  book.  What  he  wants  is  a  taste  of  Life — not 
the  life  of  the  study,  but  of  the  gay  world — and 
leaving  him  to  sleep,  Mephistopheles  shows  him 
by  means  of  glorious  visions  of  sensual  pleasure, 
love,  and  beauty,  what  that  outside  world  can  offer 
him.  These  fantastic  visions  are  most  cleverly 
contrived  and  are  pictures  of  great  beauty  and 
charm,  and  almost  justify  Eaust’s  readiness  to 
barter  away  his  soul  to  the  Devil  for  a  second  return 
of  his  lost  youth,  the  capacity  for  passionate  love 
and  the  enjoyment  of  carnal  pleasures.  When 
the  Devil  returns,  he  is  ready  to  sign  the  deed  of 
blood  and  Mephistopheles  bears  him  away  in  a  mist 
of  cloud  and  flame  to  the  new  wrorld  beyond. 


“  FAUST  ”  AT  THE  LYCEUM.  7 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  view  of  Auerbach’s 
wine-shop  (in  Nuremberg)  with  the  noisy  roys- 
terers  singing  and  drinking.  Faust  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  now  clad  in  scarlet  with  the  long  “  cock’s 
feather  proud  ”  stuck  in  his  rakish  cap,  enter  and 
the  magic  tricking  of  the  drunken  boors  by  draw¬ 
ing  wine  from  the  tables — wine  which,  when 
accidentally  spilt,  turned  to  flame — is  dexterously 
accomplished.  The  “witch’s  kitchen”  scene  which 
should  precede  this,  though  I  believe  prepared, 
was  not  given,  but  found  a  place  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  before  Christmas.  The  next  scene  in  this 
act  is  the  St.  Lorenz -Platz,  with  its  open  space 
crowded  with  gaily-dressed  grandees  and  more 
soberly  clad  working  folk,  who,  as  the  bells  are 
pealing,  stream  into  the  church  whose  elaborately 
sculptured  doorway  towers  up  at  the  side  of  the 
stage.  This  is  a  truly  beautiful  “  set  ” — the 
Nuremberg  of  a  by-gone  age  exactly  reproduced. 
Here  are  the  grand  dames  of  the  city,  their 
gorgeous  trains  carried  by  pages,  and  accompanied 
by  the  pompous  dignitaries  and  soldiers,  all  clad 
in  costumes  which  seem  to  have  been  imported 
from  another  and  a  more  picturesque  age ;  here 
are  the  sombre  and  travel- stained  Franciscan 
monks,  the  laughing,  chattering  girls  and  their 
swains,  and  the  ragged  beggars  petitioning  alms  at 
the  church-porch.  The  service  over  (rather  quickly 
perhaps  but  this  is  a  small  matter  which  cannot 
be  helped)  and  the  “  Platz  ”  nearly  deserted, 
Mephistopheles  and  Faust  approach,  and  Margaret, 
fair,  pensive,  sweet,  leaves  the  church  alone,  book 
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in  hand.  Faust,  struck  by  her  modest  beauty, 
accosts  her,  but,  with  maidenly  reserve,  she  passes 
on,  Faust  following  her.  The  curious  old  bells  of 
the  church  give  out  a  merry  peal,  Mephistopheles 
sticks  his  fingers  into  his  ears  to  keep  out  the 
sounds  of  holy  joy,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  next  act  presents  Margaret’s  bedchamber — 
a  rather  bare  yet  neat  room,  everything  in  such 
trim  order  that  even  Mephistopheles  commends  it. 
Faust  and  his  companion  place  the  casket  of  jewels 
with  which  the  lover  hopes  to  gain  Margaret’s 
goodwill,  in  her  clothes-press  which  she  must  needs 
open  before  retiring  to  rest.  When  they  have 
retired,  Margaret  enters,  her  thoughts  dwelling 
on  the  handsome  young  stranger  who  had  seemed 
so  polite  and  attentive,  and,  as  she  wanders  about 
the  room,  undressing  and  singing  the  old  ballad  of 
the  King  of  Thule,  she  opens  the  box  and  discovers 
the  jewels,  with  which  she  adorns  herself  in 
innocent  pride  and  wonder.  Faust  and  his  mentor 
then  meet  by  the  city  wall — a  most  glorious  view 
of  Nuremberg  at  sunset  behind  them — when 
Mephistopheles  relates  how  Margaret’s  mother  has 
handed  over  the  jewels  to  Mother  Church,  and 
they  arrange  to  replace  them  in  Margaret’s  press 
by  another  casket  of  still  rarer  gems.  Margaret 
is  next  discovered  at  the  house  of  her  neighbour 
Martha,  a  wicked  old  hag  who  determines  to  hide 
the  new  jewels  so  that  the  girl  may  wear  and 
enjoy  them  in  her  house.  She  is  lamenting  the 
supposed  death  of  her  runaway  husband  but,  with 
a  eye  to  the  future,  feels  that  it  would  be  more  satis- 
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factory  to  have  a  certificate  of  liis  demise,  when  a 
window  above  the  door  suddenly  flies  open  and  the 
grotesque  face  of  Mephistopheles  appears — an 
expression  of  the  most  horrible  devilry  upon  it.  The 
door  is  opened  to  him  and  he  enters.  He  pretends 
to  be  the  bearer  of  tidings  of  the  death  of  Martha’s 
husband,  and  a  scene  of  most  exquisite  drollery 
follows.  Martha  requiring  a  witness  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  Mephistopheles  promises  to  bring 
Faust  to  give  the  necessary  proof  and  appoints  a 
meeting  in  Martha’s  garden.  This  scene,  with  its 
exquisite  love-passage  between  Faust  and  Margaret 
and  its  droll  flirtation  between  Martha  and 
Mephistopheles,  furnishes  another  bright  interlude 
in  a  story  which  scene  by  scene  increases  in  gloom. 
Martha  is  too  wicked  even-for  the  Devil,  who 
ventures  upon  the  query — “  I  wonder  where  she’ll 
go  to  when  she  dies,  I  wont  have  her  !  ”  The  con¬ 
cluding  lines  of  this  scene  are  also  full  of  subtle 
humour.  Margaret,  in  the  full  flow  of  her  new¬ 
born  love  for  Faust,  embraces  him  with  the  passion¬ 
ate  words — 

“  Oh,  thou  King  of  all  the  World,  I  love  thee  !  ” 
and  Mephistopheles,  who  is  close  beside  them  in 
hiding,  gives  a  mocking  cough  to  show  his  presence. 
Faust  asks — “  Who’s  there?”  “A friend,”  answers 
Satan,  adding  with  caustic  satire — 

“  Thou  King  of  all  the  World,  ’tis  time  to  go.” 

The  next  scene  is  laid  in  Margaret’s  garden,  with 
Margaret  sitting  alone  at  her  spinning-wheel. 
Mephistopheles  taunts  her  about  her  religion; 
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whereupon  she  holds  up  her  crucifix  before  his 
eyes  and  the  tempter  flees.  Faust  enters,  bringing 
with  him  a  phial  containing  a  sleeping  draught  which 
Mephistopheles  has  given  him  for  his  own  fiendish 
purposes,  for  the  draught  is  really  a  poison.  Faust 
leaves  this  with  Margaret,  who  is  to  pour  it  in  her 
mother’s  drink  so  that  the  lovers  may  meet  in  the 
house  secretly. 

The  third  act  is  the  finest  in  the  play  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view,  and  contains  the  best 
moments  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  Miss  Terry’s 
charming  acting.  The  act  opens  with  the  scene  at 
the  well,  when  the  girls  chatter  and  laugh  over 
Barbara’s  shame  and  Margaret,  herself  now  fallen 
as  low,  pleads  for  her  unhappy  friend.  But  the  idle 
gossips  will  say  their  bitter  words  and  Margaret, 
left  alone  beside  the  shrine  of  the  virgin,  left  alone 
with  her  own  terrible  secret,  her  agony  of  shame, 
places  the  flowers  she  has  brought  at  the  feet  of 
the  “mother  of  many. sorrows”  and  prays  in  those 
woe -stricken  words — 

“  Oh  !  Holy  maiden!  Thou  who  knowest  sorrow, 

Thou  through  whose  anguished  heart  the  sword  hath 
pierced — 

Incline  thy  gracious  countenance  to  me, 

My  misery  is  past  my  tongue  to  tell . 

Oh,  heal  this  bleeding  heart  !  Oh,  rescue  me 
From  death  and  shame  !  Mother  of  many  sorrows 
Have  pity!  Oh,  have  pity!  turn  to  me.” 

As  Margaret  retires,  Mephistopheles  appears  and 
sings  a  serenade  under  Martha’s  window.  Then 
the  soldiers  return  from  the  wars — Valentine, 
Margaret’s  brother  among  them — and,  having 
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learnt  the  story  of  his  sister’s  ruin,  and  meeting 
Faust,  Valentine  calls  on  him  to  draw  his  sword. 
They  fight,  but  Mephistopheles  interposes  his 
flashing  blade,  which  throws  out  sparks  of  fire  as 
it  touches  the  other  weapons,  and  Valentine  soon 
falls,  slain  by  his  sister’s  lover.  Then  the  crowd 
hurries  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict — the  soldiers, 
the  women,  Martha  and  Margaret,  all  are  there. 
Margaret’s  cry  of  horror  wdien  she  knows  it  is  her 
brother  who  is  slain — “  Oh,  he  will  curse  me!  ” 
were  spoken  with  the  actress’s  most  touching 
fervour,  and  the  curse  from  the  dying  lips  falls 
upon  her  and  leaves  her  the  ready  sport  of  her 
companions,  who  jeer  and  flout  at  her,  only  one 
remaining  to  kiss  and  comfort  her.  “  Leave  me !  ” 
she  cries;  “leave  me  to  think  and  pray!  ”  and 
she  enters  the  church  as  the  organ  and  choir  peal 
forth.  But  as  she  kneels  among  the  worshippers, 
Mephistopheles  stands  over  her  and  pours  into 
her  ears  his  poisonous  suggestions — 

“  Hast  thou  not  killed  thy  mother  ? 

Scruple  not  to  kill  thy  babe.” 

This  scene  of  the  interior  of  the  Church  is  very 
cleverly  managed.  The  change  is  effected  in  view 
of  the  audience,  revealing  the  dimly-lighted  church 
with  its  columns,  its  painted  window,  its  altar  and 
the  kneeling  worshippers. 

But  the  great  scenic  effect  of  the  play  is  to  come 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  words  of  two 
abler  chroniclers  in  describing  its  magic  wonders. 
“  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  so  weird  and 
terrible  has  ever  been  presented  on  the  Lyceum 
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stage,  and  no  words  could  do  it  justice.  It  is  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken,  with  rugged  rocks  rising 
away  to  the  right  and  a  gloomy  forest  stretching 
below.  It  is  black  night.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  snow ;  the  storm  fiend  is  let  loose  ;  the 
infernal  whirlwinds  sweep  and  rush  by  in  full 
tempest,  carrying  on  their  wings  witches  on  broom¬ 
sticks,  bats,  affrighted  owls,  and  foul  things  of 
night.  The  air  is  full  of  groans  and  whining 
choruses  from  imps  invisible.  The  thunder  peals 
as  though  the  crack  of  doom  was  come.  All  is 
silent  for  a  moment,  when  the  red  of  Mephis- 
topheles’  cloak  shows  itself  from  the  rocks.  To 
him  clings  the  affrighted  Faust,  and  winding  their 
way  up  to  the  summit  Satan  calls  forth  his  fiends. 
Troops  of  howling  devils  come  crowding  from 
every  corner,  moaning,  wailing,  shrieking  one 
fearful  chant,  waving  their  grizzly  locks  and  bony 
fingers — goblins,  sprites,  and  elves — hell’s  crew 
let  loose.  Down  sits  Mephistopheles,  encircled 
by  the  hairy  arms  of  grinning  apes,  whose  every 
touch  brings  fire  which  flashes  in  the  grey  light. 
‘Hold!  ’  he  cries,  when  the  awful  dance  is  stopped, 
and  the  vision  of  Margaret  walking  along  the  edge  of 
a  fearful  precipice  is  shown  to  the  trembling  doctor, 
who  cries  to  her  in  vain.  Again,  amid  blasts  of 
thunder  and  streaks  of  lightning,  the  devil  once 
more  summons  up  his  host.  In  the  heart  of  this 
pandemonium,  this  shrieking  gibbering  crowd, 
stands  the  bright  red  figure  of  this  incomparable 
Mephisto.  And  it  is  not  alone  the  figure  that 
attracts  ;  it  is  the  face — that  calm,  destructive, 
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mischievous  face;  it  is  not  alone  the  terror  of  the 
spirits  that  appal  us — it  is  the  kingly  splendour 
and  familiarity  with  evil  that  crown  the  master  of 
them.  Though  the  face  is  still  calm  and  pale,  the 
eyes  glitter  brighter  than  ever,  and  the  teeth  shine 
whiter,  as  Mephisto  pats  the  head  of  some  naseous 
ape  or  consoles  a  gibbering  goblin.  It  is  Mr. 
Irving  who  is  the  dominating  power  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene  ;  it  is  his  cry  of  exultation  that 
leads  them  on  to  still  more  hideous  excess.  The 
scene  must  have  cost  an  infinity  of  labour  ;  but 
it  is  full  of  fantasy,  and  that  last  effect  of  the 
bare  and  outstretched  arms  around  the  scarlet 
King  Fiend  is  an  inspired  moment  of  modern 
spectacular  art.  Black  clouds  change  to  a  lagoon 
of  boiling  molten  fire.  The  whole  Brocken 
lightens  up  with  a  red  glow,  a  fiery  shower  rains 
upon  the  crew,  and  all  is  over.” 

The  last  act,  the  prison-cell  where  Margaret, 
bound  in  chains,  awaits  her  execution  for  the 
murder  of  her  child,  is  of  intense  dramatic  interest, 
and  the  burden  of  the  scene  falls  on  Margaret 
alone.  Here  we  see  her  in  her  hour  of  bitterest 
pain,  shut  away  from  the  world,  her  mind  unhinged 
by  the  terrible  ordeal  she  has  passed  through  and 
that,  more  awful,  which  is  to  come.  She  babbles 
piteously  about  her  dead  child'  and  the  actress 
with  mingled  pathos,  purity,  and  power,  touches 
every  heart.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  for 
Miss  Terry  that  she  is  an  ideal  Margaret,  far  away 
the  best  that  the  stage  has  ever  seen.  She  gives 
us  no  vague  suggestions  of  Margaret’s  sweet, 
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loving  nature,  no  mere  outline  of  the  fateful  doom 
which  pursues  her,  but  she  shows  us  the  very  soul 
of  the  deeply  wronged  woman  and  reveals  to  us 
the  secret  promptings  of  her  trusting,  loving 
heart.  Faust  comes  to  rescue  her  but  she  does 
not  know  him  ;  she  believes  him  to  be  one  of  the 
gaolers  come  to  carry  her  to  her  death,  and  she 
pleads  with  him — 

“  I  am  still  so  young — so  very  young  ! 

And  must  I  die  so  soon  ?  ” 

Faust  cries  to  her — “  Margaret !  Margaret !  ”  and 
she  replies  at  last — “  That  was  my  lover’s  voice.” 
But  she  has  no  hope  that  he  can  save  her,  she  can 
only  cling  to  him,  content  to  be  with  him  and  to 
be  clasped  in  his  arms.  Then  she  speaks — 

“  To-morrow  I  must  die, 

And  I  must  tell  thee  how  to  range  the  graves. 

My  mother  the  best  place — next  her  my  brother, 

Me  well  apart,  but — dearest,  not  too  far — 

And  by  my  side  my  little  one  shall  lie.” 

But  death  comes  to  her  in  a  more  peaceful  guise. 
Terrified  at  the  approach  of  her  enemy,  Mephis- 
topheles,  she  clings  to  the  great  stone  cross  with 
a  murmured  prayer  and,  as  she  falls  lifeless  at  its 
base,  a  flight  of  angels,  with  white  spreading 
wings  and  outstretched  arms,  appears  in  the  dim 
cell  ready  to  receive  her  soul,  and  the  Evil  One 
hurries  Faust  away  with  him  to  exact  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  vow. 
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THE  MIKADO  ”  AT  THE  SAVOY. 


Y  this  time,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
of  novelty  about  The  Mikado  ;  or , 
the  Town  of  Tij)itu,  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  somewhat  out  of  place  to 
devote  a  lengthened  notice  to  that 
delightful  comic  opera  at  this  time 
of  day,  but  its  great  popularity  during  the  whole 
of  1886  must  be  my  excuse  for  giving  it  a  place 
here  among  the  dramatic  events  of  that  year. 

Its  story,  which  is  of  the  slightest,  is  already 
well  known,  its  quaint  “  bits  ”  have  long  since 
become  household  words  with  us,  and  its  catchy 
melodies  are  ever  on  the  tip  of  our  tongues,  but 
the  old  story  must  be  gone  over  anew  and  its 
many  charms  of  libretto  and  score  once  more 
briefly  noted  in  this  little  record. 

The  first  scene  opens  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  of  Ko-Ko,  ex-tailor  and  Lord  High  Execu¬ 
tioner,  where  are  assembled  numerous  grandees 
of  Japan.  Nanki-Poo  enters  and  recounts  his 
story,  telling  his  hearers  that  having  refused  to 
to  marry  Katisha,  an  elderly  and  unattractive 
lady  of  the  Court  of  his  father,  the  Mikado,  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  his  royal  parent.  He 
fled,  disguised  as  a  second  trombone,  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Titipu  soon  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  ^school-girl,  Yum-Yum,  ward  of 
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Ko-Ko,  a  cheap  tailor,  but  unfortunately  found 
that  the  lady  was  already  betrothed  to  her  elderly 
guardian.  He  left  the  town  but  “  judge  of  my 
delight,”  he  adds,  “  when  I  heard  that  Ko-Ko 
had  been  condemned  to  death  for  flirting,”  for 
the  wise  Mikado,  in  the  hope  of  steadying  hi  s 
youthful  subjects,  had  made  a  law  that  “  all  who 
flirted,  leered,  or  winked  (unless  connubially 
linked),  should  forthwith  be  beheaded.”  Nanki- 
Poo  at  once  returned  to  Titipu  to  offer  himself  as 
a  substitute  for  Ko-Ko  in  the  lady’s  affections. 
But  now  he  learns  that  Ko-Ko  had  been  reprieved 
and  was  now  G-overnor  of  Titipu  and  Lord  High 
Executioner,  as  one  of  the  great  nobs  tells®him — 

“  And  so  we  straight  let  out  on  bail 
A  convict  from  the  county  jail, 

Whose  head  was  next 
On  some  pretext 
Condemned  to  be  mown  off, 

And  made  him  headsman,  for  we  said 
“  Who’s  next  to  be  decapited 
Cannot  cut  off  another’s  heed 
Until  he’s  cut  his  own  off.  ” 

This  magnate  is  assisted  in  the  affairs  of  State 
by  one  Pooh-Bah,  a  “  particularly  haughty  and 
exclusive  person,  of  pre- Adamite  ancestral  des¬ 
cent,”  who,  when  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
State  resigned  in  a  body  because  they  refused  to 
serve  under  an  ex-tailor,  accepted  all  their  offices 
at  once  —and  the  salaries  attached  to  them. 

As  Ko-Ko  is  preparing  for  his  wedding  he 
receives  an  alarming  letter  from  the  Mikado, 
remarking  that  he  had  noticed  that  no  execution 
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had  taken  place  in  Titipu  for  a  year  and  stating 
that,  unless  an  execution  occurred  within  a  month, 
he  should  abolish  the  post  of  Lord  High  Execu¬ 
tioner  and  reduce  the  town  to  the  rank  of  a 
village.  Pooh-Bah  ventures  on  the  opinion  that 
Ko-Ko  himself  should  be  the  victim,  but  that 
personage  observes  that  self-decapitation  is 
extremely  difficult  and,  besides,  suicide  is  a  capital 
offence.  But  as  they  are  arguing  the  point, 
Nanki-Poo  appears  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
prepared  to  do  the  “  happy  despatch  ”  rather 
than  live  without  Tum-Yum.  Ko-Ko  at  once 
offers  to  do  the  deed  for  him  with  proper  cere¬ 
mony,  emphasising  his  offer  with  various  kind 
suggestions. 

“  Y^ou’ll  have  a  month  to  live,  and  you’ll  live  like  a 
fighting  cock  at  my  expense.  When  the  day  comes  there'll 
be  a  grand  public  ceremonial — you’ll  be  the  central 
figure — no  one  will  attempt  to  deprive  you  of  that  distinc¬ 
tion.  There’ll  be  a  procession— bands — dead  march — 
bells  tolling — all  the  girls  in  tears — Yum-Yum  distracted 
— then,  when  it’s  all  over,  general  rejoicings,  and  a  display 
of  fireworks  in  the  evening.  You  won’t  see  them,  but 
they’ll  be  there  all  the  same.” 

To  this  proposal  Nanki-Poo  replies,  “  Let  me 
marry  Yum-Yum  to-morrow,  and  in  a  month  you 
may  behead  me,”  and  to  this  Ko-Ko  reluctantly 
gives  his  consent.  At  this  interesting  moment, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Katisha  appears,  having 
followed  her  runaway  lover.  The  people  of  the 
town  crowd  on  the  scene  and  Katisha  strives  to 
reveal  the  young  man’s  identity  to  those  assem¬ 
bled,  but  they  will  not  listen  to  her,  keeping  up  a 
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perpetual  musical  uproar  which  successfully 
drowns  her  voice.  This  ends  the  first  act. 

The  second  act  presents  a  view  of  Ko-Ko’s 
river- side  garden.  Ko-Ko  finds  that  by  another 
of  the  Mikado’s  wise  laws  it  is  ordained  that  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  is  beheaded,  must  be  buried 
alive  after  her  husband’s  execution.  This  pre¬ 
sents  a  great  difficulty;  even  Yum- Yum  objects: — 
“  You  see — buried  alive — it’s  such  a  stuffy  death  ! 
You  see  my  difficulty,  don’t  you?”  “Yes,” 
says  Nanki-Poo  ;  “and  I  see  my  own.  If  I 
insist  on  your  carrying  out  your  promise  I  doom 
you  to  a  hideous  death  ;  if  I  release  you,  you 
marry  Ko-Ko  at  once.”  At  this  moment  tidings 
of  the  Mikado’s  approach  reach  them.  Of  course 
they  all  believe  that  his  Majesty  is  coming  to  see 
if  his  mandate  is  carried  out,  and  all  is  terror  and 
confusion.  Something  must  be  done  before  he 
arrives.  Nanki-Poo  then,  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
offers  himself  for  immediate  execution,  but  the 
sensitive  Ko-Ko’s  nerves  are  not  equal  to  so 
sudden  a  demand  and  he  confesses  that  he  is  “  not 
prepared  to  execute  gentlemen  at  a  moment’s 
notice,”  plaintively  adding,  “  I  don’t  know  how 
it’s  done.  I’m  going  to  take  lessens.  I  mean  to 
begin  with  a  guinea-pig,  and  w^ork  my  way 
through  the  animal  kingdom  till  I  come  to  a 
second  trombone.” 

Then  a  compromise  is  suggested.  As  the 
Mikado’s  word  is  law,  the  execution  he  com¬ 
manded  is  “  as  good  as  done — practically  it  is 
done.”  It  is  therefore  decided  that  a  certificate 
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of  the  execution  shall  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Pooh-Bah  in  his  several  capacities  as  “  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Commander- 
in- Chief,  Lord  High  Admiral,  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds,  Grroom  of  the  Back  Stairs,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Titipu  and  Lord  Mayor,  both  acting  and 
elect,  all  rolled  into  one.”  Then  the  Mikado 
arrives  and  gives  us  an  explanation,  by  means  of 
a  most  amusing  song,  of  his  endeavours  to  rule 
his  country  justly. 

“  A  more  humane  Mikado  never  did  in  Japan  exist, 

To  nobody  second,  I’m  certainly  reckoned 
A  true  philanthropist. 

It  is  my  very  humane  endeavour  to  make,  to  some  extent, 
Each  evil-liver  a  running  river 
Of  harmless  merriment. 

My  object  all  sublime,  I  shall  achieve  in  time 
To  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime — 

The  punishment  fit  the  crime  ; 

And  make  each  prisoner  pent  unwittingly  represent 
A  source  of  innocent  merriment — 

Of  innocent  merriment.” 

And  so  on.  The  certificate  of  Nanki- Poo’s  death 
is  at  once  tendered  to  the  Mikado,  who  blandly 
confesses  that  he  came  on  a  totally  different 
errand — namely,  to  find  his  lost  son  and  marry 
him  to  Katisha,  who  had  traced  him  to  Titipu. 
When  he  finds  that  Nanki-Poo  is  put  to  death, 
he  exhibits  no  astonishment  or  grief.  He  simply 
smiles.  “  Cheer  up,  my  good  fellow  ;  never  mind. 
How  could  you  know  ?  I  am  not  angry.”  But 
just  when  the  trouble  seems  happily  tided  over, 
his  Majesty  suddenly  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
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to  compass  the  death  of  the  heir- apparent  is 
punishable  by  death — of  what  precise  nature  he 
does  not  recollect  but  believes  it  is  “something 
lingering,  with  boiling  oil  in  it.”  However,  he 
delays  judgment  until  after  luncheon. 

In  the  interval  Ko-Ko  is  persuaded  to  propose 
to  and  marry  Katisha,  for  on  no  other  condition 
will  Nanki-Poo  come  forward  and  save  the  guilty 
ones  from  death.  Ko-Ko,  though  by  no  means 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  “  take  under 
his  wing  a  most  unattractive  old  thing,  with  a 
caricature  of  a  face,”  woos  the  ancient  maiden 
with  a  pathetic  song  about  a  poor  little  tom-tit 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  which  melts  Katisha 
to  tears  and  she  weeps  in  Ko-Ko’s  arms.  So 
wdien  the  Mikado  returns  and  learns  the  true 
position  of  affairs,  he  grants  the  offenders  a  free 
pardon  and  all  ends  happily. 

The  opera  abounds  in  beautiful  melodies.  The 
amusing  songs — especially  the  charming  trio, 
“Three  Little  Maids  from  School;  ”  Nanki-Poo’s 
tuneful  ballad  “A  Wandering  Minstrel  I;  ”  a 
most  excellent  Madrigal ;  the  Mikado’s  song  ; 
and  Ko-Ko’s  droll  “Tit- Willow” — are  gems  of 
tuneful  music  which  catches  the  ear  and  remains 
in  the  memory.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  operas. 


THE  HARBOUR  LIGHTS  ”  AT  THE 
ADELPHI. 


N  Messrs.  G.  B.  Sims  and  Henry 
Pettitt’s  latest  five-act  melodrama  we 
have  a  nautical  edition  of  the  same 
authors’  “In  the  Banks  ”  which  was 
such  a  genuine  success  two  years 
before,  and  the  new  play  bids  fair  to 
rival  its  predecessor  in  popularity. 

Produced  on  December  23rd,  1885  it  has  run 
without  interruption  through  1886,  and  has  even 
now  probably  some  months  before  it.  Eollowing 
such  a  gigantic  fail  ure  as  Mr.  Sims’s  “Last  Chance” 
at  the  same  theatre,  its  breezy  freshness  came  as 
a  welcome  change  from  the  depressive  scenes  of 
“horrible  London”  depicted  with  such  intensity 
in  that  play,  for  here  we  have  a  powerful  refreshing 
and  delightful  play  with  the  invigorating  breath 
of  the  salt  ocean  about  it,  and  with  true  nautical 
vigour  and  manliness  pervading  its  numerous  scenes. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  most  charming  characters 
and,  in  the  hands  of  such  enthusiastic  artists  as 
Mr.  William  Terriss  and  Miss  Millward,  they  win 
our  liking  at  once  and  we  are  heartily  sorry  to 
part  with  them  when  the  story  is  told.  Mr. 
Terriss  especially  seems  thoroughly  at  home  as 
Lieutenant  David  Kingsley,  B.N.,  and  simply 
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revels  in  the  manly  power  and  sailor-like  honesty 
of  the  character.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention 
the  delightful  humour  of  the  parts  of  the  rough 
sailor  and  his  droll  little  sweetheart,  who  keep  the 
fun  going  so  briskly  and  make  our  sides  shake 
with  laughter  just  when  our  eyes  have  begun  to 
fill  at  some  sad  scene  of  unmerited  sorrow.  Mr. 
E.  W.  G-arden  and  Miss  Clara  Jecks  are  just  the 
right  people  in  the  right  place. 

The  authors  take  us  to  tho  cliffs  and  sea-shore 
of  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  introduce  us  to  the 
various  characters,  or  most  of  them,  in  a  capital 
first  act  which  takes  place  at  the  harbour,,  where 
old  coastguards  and  fishermen  are  seen  and  heard 
in  friendly  conclave.  We  hear  that  young  Lieut. 
David  Kingsley,  B.N.,  is  hourly  expected  home 
from  a  cruise  in  H.M.S.  Brittanic,  eagerly  awaited 
by  his  sweetheart  Dora  Yane,  the  adopted  daughter 
of  a  retired  naval  officer,  Captain  Nelson ;  that 
the  very  dissolute  young  squire,  Erank  Moreland, 
is  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  that  his  cousin  and 
agent,  Nicholas  Moreland,  is  quietly  feathering  his 
own  nest  meanwhile  ;  that  Dora  Yane  is  an  heiress 
and  therefore  greatly  admired  by  the  dissipated 
squire  (who  is  one  of  the  “  villains  of  the  piece,” 
his  cousin  being  the  other)  ;  and  that  Lena  Nelson, 
the  retired  captain’s  daughter,  has  been  missing 
for  some  months,  having  gone  to  London,  ostensibly 
as  a  governess  but  really  as  the  mistress  of  the 
squire,  by  whom  she  has  been  abandoned.  Pre¬ 
sently  all  is  excitement.  The  boat  bringing  the 
gallant  Lieutenant  is  rowed  up  to  the  harbour  and 
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is  received  enthusiastically  by  the  old  captain  and 
Dora.  Kingsley  does  not  wait  long  before  he  puts 
the  important  question  to  his  little-girl  sweetheart, 
so  that  when  the  squire  tries  to  secure  her  hand 
(and  fortune)  he  finds  himself  forestalled.  Of 
course  he  vows  to  break  off  this  engagement  which 
so  effectively  thwarts  his  aims. 

In  the  second  act  Lena  Nelson  returns  to  her 
father’s  house,  in  a  sorry  plight,  determined  to 
have  it  out  with  her  faithless  companion,  and  find¬ 
ing  Dora  alone,  confides  her  resolution  to  her. 
Shortly  afterwards  Lena  goes  up  to  the  Hall, 
taking  with  her  a  loaded  pistol  of  her  father’s. 
Dora  follows  her  in  alarm  and  thus  serves  the 
wicked  purpose  of  the  squire  who  had  planned 
to  have  her  alone  in  the  house  with  him  that  night 
so  as  to  compromise  her  in  Kingsley’s  eyes.  The 
next  scene  shows  us  the  interior  of  the  Hall,  with 
Squire  Moreland  and  Lena  in  angry  discussion. 
Moreland  refuses  to  marry  her,  whereupon  she 
attempts  to  shoot  herself  but  her  seducer  snatches 
the  weapon  from  her,  laying  it  on  a  table  by  the 
window.  At  this  moment,  Mark  Helstone  (a 
picturesque,  brigand-like  person  who  was  once  in 
love  with  Lena  and  is  therefore  “  on  the  track  ” 
of  the  squire)  appears  in  the  garden ;  Moreland 
forces  Lena  from  the  room,  just  as  Dora  enters  ; 
a  tumultuous  scene  follows  between  Dora  and  the 
Squire,  who  threatens  to  keep  her  in  the  house  all 
night  unless  she  promises  to  marry  him,  whilst 
Dora  accuses  him  of  ruining  Lena.  But  his  evil 
design  is  frustrated  by  the  appearance  of  Kings- 
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ley,  who  rescues  Dora  and  carries  her  away. 
Helstone,  who  had  heard  the  truth  about  Lena  as 
he  was  hiding  behind  the  curtain,  snatches  up  the 
pistol  and  shoots  the  wicked  Squire.  But  though 
one  villain  is  thus  placed  “out  of  running,”  there 
is  another  ready  to  hand  in  the  person  of  Nicholas 
Moreland,  who  has  long  borne  a  spite  against 
Kingsley  for  having  informed  against  him  for 
some  dirty  trick  for  which  he  was  discharged  from 
the  navy,  and  now  determines  to  fasten  this 
murder  upon  him.  He  procures  a  warrant  for 
Kingsley’s  arrest,  but  subsequently  discovering 
that  Mark  Helstone  is  the  real  criminal,  he  bribes 
that  person  and  assists  him  to  leave  the  country. 
The  next  scene  shows  us  the  deck  of  H.M.S. 
Brittanic,  which  has  been  suddenly  ordered  to 
Egypt.  The  sailors  are  put  through  their  drill 
and  sword-practice,  which  forms  a  pleasant  pause 
from  the  somewhat  painful  progress  of  the  play. 
Nicholas  Moreland  appears  on  the  scene  and 
accuses  Kingsley,  who  is  on  the  point  of  parting 
from  Dora  to  whom  he  was  married  that  morning, 
of  the  murder  of  Erank  Moreland.  Kingsley 
begs  for  leave  of  absence  so  that  he  may  remain 
on  shore  to  meet  this  false  charge,  and  after  some 
discussion  leave  is  granted  him. 

In  the  fourth  act  we  see  Lena  at  the  cottage  of 
Helstone’ s  mother,  whither  Mark  had  taken  her 
after  the  murder  of  the  Squire,  where  the  poor 
girl  raves  in  the  delirium,  accusing  herself  of  the 
crime.  Mrs.  Helstone  determines  to  get  rid  of 
her  and  informs  the  police.  Helstone  is  about  to 
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take  her  away  to  a  place  of  safety  when  Kingsley 
appears  and  stops  him,  The  next  scene  shows  us 
that  Lena,  in  trying  to  escape,  has  fallen  over  a 
cliff  and  is  in  peril  of  being  washed  off  the  rocks 
by  the  tide  ;  we  see  Kingsley  climbing  down  the 
cliff  and  ultimately  reaching  her,  and  a  life-boat 
coming  up,  takes  them  off  in  safety. 

In  the  last  act,  which  takes  place  at  the  harbour, 
where  the  people  are  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
return  of  the  life-boat,  the  truth  comes  out,  and 
Nicholas  Moreland  is  accused  of  being  an 
“  accessory  after  the  fact”  in  having  shielded  his 
cousin’s  murderer.  So  the  gallant  Kingsley  is 
cleared — virtue  being  thus  triumphant  and  villainy 
vanquished,  to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  the 
audience. 
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ME.  WILSON  BAREETT  AT  THE 
PRINCESS’S. 


EIOE  to  his  departure  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  tour  in  America,  Mr.  Barrett 
produced  three  new  plays  at  his 
theatre  in  Oxford  Street.  Hoodman 
Blind,  The  Lord  Harry,  and  Clito. 
The  former  first  saw  the  light  (or 
rather  the  foot-lights)  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1885,  and  ended  its  run  on  February  13th,  1886. 

Hoodman  Blind  was  a  play  in  four  acts  and 
fourteen  scenes,  by  Henry  A.  Jones  and  Wilson 
Barrett,  its  title  being  taken  from  the  lines  in 
44  Hamlet :  ” — 

“  What  devil  was’t 

That  thus  hath  cozened  thee  at  Hoodman  Blind?  ” 

But  it  is  rather  from  the  immortal  bard’s 
44  Othello  ”  that  the  idea  of  the  play  seems  to 
have  been  derived.  Jack  Yeulett,  the  hero,  might 
pass  for  a  modern  Moor  of  Venice,  his  wife  Nance 
for  another  Desdemona,  and  the  villain,  Mark 
Lezzard,  for  a  modernised  version  of  the  Iago  of 
Shakspeare’s  play. 

The  story  is  briefly  this.  A  young  girl,  just 
budding  into  womanhood,  innocently  kisses  her 
middle-aged  guardian,  the  thrifty  business-like 
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Mark  LezzarcJ,  and  thus  sets  on  fire  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  embers  of  love  which  he  had  conceived  for  his 
ward,  and  when  she  marries  Jack  Yeulett,  a  manly, 
honest  Buckinghamshire  farmer,  his  hopeless 
passion  turns  to  the  profoundest  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  his  fortunate  rival.  Nance  Lendon’s 
(now  Yeulett)  absent  father  returns  from  abroad, 
and  seeking  his  daughter,  falls  ill  in  Lezzard’s 
house  and  makes  his  will,  leaving  his  property  to 
his  daughter.  Lezzard  and  his  partner  Kridge 
witness  the  deed,  and  when  Lendon  is  dead  they 
destroy  the  will  and  appropriate  the  money.  In 
the  next  scene  we  see  .Jack  Yeulett,  his  wife  and 
child  at  their  home,  Green  Biddy  Farm,!  and 
Kridge,  who  holds  a  mortgage  on  the  farm,  turns 
up  and  threatens  to  foreclose.  Lezzard  also 
devises  a  plan  to  arouse  Jack’s  jealousy  against 
his  wife,  and,  bringing  Yeulett  into  a  wood  at 
night,  shows  him  a  woman  who  appears  to  be  his 
wife  embracing  a  gipsy.  The  suspicious  husband 
rushes  at  the  man,  and  the  woman  flees  in  terror. 
When  Jack  gets  home  he  finds  his  wife  just  re¬ 
turned  from  paying  an  importunate  creditor,  and 
accusing  her  of  infidelity,  leaves  his  home  in 
anger. 

Nance  goes  to  London  and  works  for  her 
living  at  lace-making,  whilst  her  husband  is 
starving  in  the  “  rat’s  roost,’’  a  shed  by  the  river 
side.  Whilst  walking  on  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  one  evening,  Yeulett  sees  a  woman  throw 
herself  into  the  river,  and,  rescuing  her,  believes 
he  has  saved  his  own  wife,  but  the  dying  woman 
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confesses  that  it  was  she,  Jess  Lendon,  Nance’s 
half-sister,  who  had  posed  in  the  wood  with  the 
man  who  had  since  deserted  her,  being  paid  for 
the  cruel  deception  by  Lezzard.  Yeulett  at  once 
rushes  back  to  Abbot’s  Creslow,  and  hunting 
down  his  enemy,  drags  him  to  the  market-place, 
and,  telling  the  villagers  of  Lezzard’s  perfidy, 
hurls  him  to  the  infuriated  crowd,  who  administer 
to  him  a  well-deserved  but  somewhat  inhuman 
beating.  Good  times  then  return  for  Jack  and 
his  wife,  the  lost  money  is  regained,  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm  paid  off,  and  Lezzard  is  handed  over 
to  the  “  powers  that  be.’’ 

The  acting  honours  of  the  play  fall,  rather 
curiously,  not  on  the  hero,  but  on  the  villain.  In 
the  clever  hands  of  Mr.  Willard,  Lezzard  com¬ 
manded  far  more  sympathy  from  the  audience 
than  the  weak,  easily-duped  farmer.  Miss  East- 
lake,  in  the  dual  parts  of  Nance  and  Jess,  played 
with  her  usual  power  and  pathos  as  the  injured 
wife,  and  revealed  quite  unexpected  powers  of 
comedy  in  Jess’s  dance  in  the  tavern  scene  of  the 
third  act.  Mr.  Larrett  was  manly,  robust,  and 
impressive  as  the  hero,  and  raised  the  part  to  a 
higher  level  of  dramatic  interest  than  it  would 
have  attained  in  less  intelligent  hands.  The 
scenery  was  very  elaborate  and  artistic,  especially 
the  view  of  the  Embankment  with  Cleopatra’s 
Needle, 

The  Loed  Haeby,  by  the  same  authors,  a 
romantic  play  of  the  war  between  King  Charles 
and  his  parliament,  was  a  pictorial  rather  than  a 
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dramatic  success.  The  picturesque  costumes ; 
the  glorious  views  of  Zoyland  Castle,  the  Royalist 
camp,  the  flooded  village,  and  the  rocky  shore  of 
Cleeve  Bay  ;  the  high-flown  sentiment  and  roman¬ 
tic  adventure  of  which  the  play  consisted,  were 
not  treated  as  the  framework  for  fine  literary 
qualities  or  impressive  dialogue,  but  seems  to 
have  furnished  the  principal  attraction  of  the 
production.  Nor  is  the  story  of  exceptional 
interest.  A  Royalist  officer  falls  in  love  with  a 
young  Puritan  who  lives  in  the  beleagured  town 
of  Zoyland ;  risks  his  life  to  save  hers,  and 
ultimately  saves  both  hers  and  his  own.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  plot  at  all,  the  play 
being  simply  a  succession  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
and  exciting  adventures  strung  loosely  together, 
and  “  embellished  ”  with  some  really  charming 
scenic  effects.  Mr.  Barrett  played  the  part  of 
the  dashing  young  Lord  Harry  Bendish  with  his 
accustomed  spirit ;  Mr.  E.  S  Willard  that  of  the 
very  villainous  villain  Captain  Ezra  Promise ; 
Miss  Eastlake  that  of  the  pretty  Puritan,  Esther 
Breane,  and  Mr.  George  Barrett  and  Miss  Lottie 
Venne  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  audience  as  the 
quaint  and  comic  Tribulation  Tyzach  and  the 
waiting-maid  Dorothy.  The  play  was  produced 
on  the  18th  of  February,  and  made  room  for  its 
successor  on  April  29th. 

Sydney  Grundy’s  classical  tragedy,  Clito,  was 
a  very  different  play.  It  was  bold  and  vigorous 
in  conception,  of  high  literary  excellence,  and  of 
great  dramatic  intensity  and  power,  affording  Mr. 
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Barrett,  Miss  Eastlake  and  the  members  of  the 
company  ample  opportunity  for  histrionic  display. 
There  is  nothing  light  or  romantic  about  Clito — 
what  it  looses  in  elegance  and  beauty  it  gains 
in  strength  and  straightforward  directness.  Mr. 
Grrundy  has  been  bold  in  his  handliug  of  a  repul¬ 
sive  subject,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade  ”  with  that  unwavering  realism 
which  is  characteristic  rather  of  the  French  than 
the  English  drama. 

The  well-known  critic  of  The  Daily  Telegraph 
gives  an  excellent  resume  of  the  incidents  of  this 
extraordinary  classical  tragedy,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  his  words  here  : — “  Clito  is  a 
young  Athenian  sculptor,  gifted  with  an  inordi¬ 
nate  energy,  and  cursed  with  an  abnormal  self- 
consciousness.  Athens  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ  is  in  a  state  of  moral  degradation  and 
internal  corruption.  Statesmen  and  diplomatists 
are  under  the  thumb  of  trumpery  courtesans,  not 
the  Aspasias  who  would  influence  a  Pericles,  but 
common  coarse  creatures,  inconsistent  with  the 
refinement  of  the  Grreek  nature.  Clito,  burning 
with  patriotic  indignation,  and  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  his  tremendous  egotism,  takes  upon 
himself  to  curse  Helle,  a  notoriously  powerful 
courtesan,  in  the  streets.  Amongst  the  impure 
he  alone  is  pure,  amidst  the  degraded  he  is 
righteous  still.  Helle,  who  is  a  power  in  Athens, 
resents  the  insult  ot  this  upstart  braggart  and 
determines  to  be  revenged  upon  him.  Strange  to 
say,  though  a  woman  of  infinite  power  and 
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resource,  soft  with  her  caresses,  and  catlike  in  her 
sudden  ferocity,  she  cannot  for  the  life  of  her 
devise  a  plan  for  crushing  her  enemy  Clito.  It 
is  the  first  thing  that  a  Helle  of  Athens  would  be 
able  to  do.  However,  she  calls  an  old  admirer, 
Cilaucias,  to  her  counsels,  and  luckily  discovers 
that  he  is  enamoured  of  the  innocent  virgin  Irene, 
Clito’s  foster-sister.  A  bargain  is  struck.  Helle 
will  procure  Irene  for  Grlaucias  if  he  in  turn  will 
help  her  to  get  Clito  into  her  toils.  Disguised  as 
a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  Helle  enters  the  stndio 
of  Clito,  who  is  conquered  and  struck  dumb  by  a 
single  glance.  Never  did  man  so  falsify  his 
nature.  He  has  just  been  grandiloquently  dis¬ 
cussing  his  ideal  woman  ;  he  has  been  parading  his 
virtue,  his  love  of  art,  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
when  he  falls  shot  through  the  heart  before 
Helle  has  had  time  to  draw  her  bow.  In  five 
minutes,  without  the  slightest  encouragement,  he 
has  contradicted  every  word  he  ever  uttered,  and 
without  cause  or  reason  betrayed  his  patriotic 
friends  to  an  absolute  stranger.  Clito,  who 
promised  to  be  a  strong  man,  turns  out  the 
weakest  of  fools,  and  when  the  mysterious  stranger 
has  gone,  and  he  learns  that  he  has  been  entrapped 
by  Helle,  he  tramples  her  portrait  under  his  foot, 
obviously  for  effect,  for  he  has  no  idea  even  at 
that  time  of  giving  her  up,  The  mere  movement 
of  a  little  finger  brings  him  to  Helle’ s  house, 
where  his  innocence  is  positively  refreshing.  He 
leaves  the  sister  he  respects,  and  the  father  he 
loves,  for  the  sensual  delights  of  Helle’s  home, 
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pretending  lie  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  woman  or  the  attitude  of  her  friends. 
This  guileless  youth,  who  has  before  denounced 
Helle  in  the  streets  as  an  enemy  to  morality  and 
the  curse  of  Athens,  is  so  intoxicated  with  her 
perfumed  lamps,  bowls  of  burning  incense, 
drugged  cups,  and  Bacchanalian  chants,  that  he 
believes — or  says  that  he  believes — Helle  to  be 
pure  and  her  friends  innocent.  The  wily  and 
abandoned  courtesan  fools  him  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  inwardly  curses  his  feebleness,  and  at  last, 
having  intoxicated  him  with  pleasure,  sickens  of 
his  virtuous  platitudes,  and  whistles  him  off  with 
contempt.  Clito’s  indignation  is  useless  now.  He 
has  refused  the  good  offices  of  his  father,  and  he 
is  openly  jeered  at  by  Helle  and  her  dissolute 
crew.  Grlaucias  and  Critias,  two  dissolute 
Athenian  noblemen,  very  downright  in  their 
utterance,  lovers  who  are  naturally  most  interested 
in  the  fair  Helle,  resent  the  presence  of  this 
sensual  and  semi- sentimental  guest,  and  Grlaucias 
with  shameless  effrontery,  demands  his  part  of 
the  bargain.  He  has  secured  Clito  ;  where,  then, 
is  the  lovely  Irene?  Helle  is  as  good  as  her 
word.  She  has  decoyed  poor  Irene  into  her  den, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  hand  her  over  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  “  How  these  wenches  love  to  ruin  one 
another,”  sneers  a  debauched  old  Athenian  ;  and, 
whilst  Clito  is  kissing  the  hem  of  Helle’s  garment 
in  token  of  thanks  for  Irene’s  supposed  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  toils  of  sin,  the  unabashed  Helle  is 
handing  to  the  sensual  Grlaucias  the  key  of  the 
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room  in  which  Irene  is  incarcerated.  A  wild 
battering  at  the  outer  doors,  a  tumult  of  tempes¬ 
tuous  citizens  occurs  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  greedy  Grlaucias  stifles  the  child’s  shriek. 
The  mob  breaks  into  Helle’s  palace,  headed  by 
old  Xenocles,  the  father  of  Irene,  who  finds  her 
dead,  and  is  not  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
G-laucias  has  got  his  quietus  from  the  aroused 
Clito.  So  vivid  was  the  action  of  all  the  scenes, 
so  marvellous  the  management  of  the  crowds,  so 
picturesque  the  whole  grouping,  that  few  had  time 
at  this  moment  to  consider  the  purpose  of  the 
play.  It  was  moving  on  at  lightning  speed,  and 
that  was  enough.  The  last  thing  one  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  brazen  Helle  would  do  was  to 
show  cowardice.  But  she  does.  Pursued  by  the 
Athenian  mob,  she  rushes  in  terror  to  Clito’s 
house,  there  to  find  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
tiger.  Clito,  degraded,  disgraced,  and  demoralized, 
with  Irene  dead,  his  reputation  ruined,  his  father 
estranged,  turns  upon  the  panic-striken  Helle  as  if 
he  would  tear  her  in  pieces.  By  a  sudden  access 
of  generosity,  having  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of 
hate,  he  lets  her  go  and  shows  her  the  way  to 
escape.  But  it  is  too  late.  The  mob  rush  in  and 
despatch  Clito  and  the  courtesan  almost  at  one 
blow.  There  is  a  brief  death  scene  for  Clito,  who 
gasping  out  his  last  breath  crawls  to  Helle,  and 
clasps  with  apparent  affection  the  hand  of  the 
infamous  creature  he  has  “  loved,  not  wisely,  but 
too  well.”  So  upon  the  double  death  of  a  man 
deprived  of  all  sympathy  by  his  insane  weakness 
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and  of  a  woman  lost  to  every  feeling  of  decency, 
the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  of  excitement  that 
has  had  no  parallel  at  this  theatre. 

“  On  all  hands,  and  without  contradiction,  it 
was  decided  that,  apart  from  the  literary  merits 
of  the  play  and  its  sumptuous  and  superb  decora¬ 
tion,  the  full  acting  honours  of  the  play  belonged 
to  Miss  Eastlake.  The  revolting  character  of 
ITelle  is  by  far  the  boldest  thing  this  actress  has 
ever  attempted,  and  is  in  point  of  art  by  far  the 
best.  She  is  not  responsible  for  Helle.  It  is  not 
a  part  that  any  woman  would  willingly  choose, 
but  being  given  to  an  intelligent  actress  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  marvel.  ISTo  part  in  the  tragedy  was 
acted  with  greater  art  than  the  Grlaucias  of  Mr. 
Willard.  His  manner  was  positively  fascinating. 
W ith  only  a  few  sentences  to  utter,  each  one  was 
pronounced  with  different  point  and  emphasis. 
Each  word  had  been  the  subject  of  deliberate 
study  and  thought.  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Austin  Melford — a  new  and  clever  recruit — 
were  both  seen  to  advantage.  The  only  sympa¬ 
thetic  character  in  the  play,  old  Xenocles,  the 
high-minded  father,  produced  a  noble  outburst  of 
rich,  old-fashioned  declamatory  elocution  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Clynds,  who  has  a  fine  voice  and  knows 
how  to  use  it.” 

Clito  ran  until  July  3rd,  when  a  series  of 
farewell  performances  were  begun  previous  to 
Mr.  Barrett’s  departure — Claudiaf  was  played 
eleven  nights,  Hamlet  four  times,  and  a  special 
matinee,  with  a  special  programme,  brought  the 
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season  to  a  close  on  July  22nd.  After  performing 
in  some  of  the  most  important  provincial  towns, 
Mr.  Barrett  and  his  company,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Willard,  left  England  for  a  tour  in  the 
United  States.  A  brief  telegram  was  published 
in  the  London  papers  recording  that  the  first 
performance  in  New  York  was  a  triumphant 
success,  but  few  further  tidings  of  the  tour  have 
yet  come  under  my  notice. 


THEEE  NEW  PLAYS  AT  THE  ST. 
JAMES’S. 


N  the  4th  of  January,  that  successful 
comedy  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Stephenson, 
Impulse,  was  revived  for  a  month, 
pending  the  preparation  of  a  new 
play  which  w7as  to  be  given  to  the 
town  by  the  popular  lessees  of  this 
snug  little  theatre.  This  was  duly  produced  on 
the  13th  of  February. 

Antoinette  Eigaud,  described  on  the  play-bills 
as  “  a  new  comedy,  in  three  acts,  written  by  M. 
Deslandes  and  translated  by  Ernest  Warren,’ 
proved  a  strong,  interesting  play,  eminently  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  theatre  and  fitting  the 
company  as  if  to  measure.  The  parts  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows — Antoinette,  Mrs.  Kendal  ; 
General  de  Prefond,  Mr.  Hare;  Henri de  Tourvel, 
Mr.  Kendal  ;  Eigaud,  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes  ;  Paul  de 
Sannov,  Mr.  Waring  ;  Bernadet,  Mr.  Hendrie ; 
Pierre,  Mr.  Cathcart ;  Prefect  of  Tours,  Mr. 
Paget;  Madame  Bernadet, Miss  Webster;  Madame 
de  Pochard,  Miss  Eose ;  and  Marie  de  Prefond, 
Miss  Linda  Dietz.  The  action  of  the  play  takes 
place  in  the  Chateau  de  Prefond,  near  Tours. 

In  the  first  scene  we  are  introduced  to  the 
pleasant  family  of  the  old  General  de  Prefond, 
who,  we  soon  discover,  is  particularly  attached  to 
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his  only  child  Marie  and  to  his  handsome  young 
aide-de-camp.  Henri  de  Tourvel.  There  is  also 
present  a  young  artist  who  is  to  paint  the  old 
general’s  portrait.  De  Tourvel  is  speaking  of  his 
sister,  Antoinette,  now  married  to  a  simple, 
bluff,  matter-of-fact  business  man,  M.  Rigaud, 
whom  she  had  married  rather  for  convenience 
than  for  love,  when  in  comes  Antoinette,  happy 
and  smiling,  who  receives  a  hearty  welcome  from 
her  friends.  She  has  taken  the  opportunity 
offered  by  her  husband  being  on  a’ jury  to  carry 
out  a  pet  scheme  of  hers.  She  has  noticed  that 
her  brother  had  grown  attached  to  the  gentle 
Marie  and  determines  to  offer  the  bashful  lovers 
a  chance  of  coming  to  an  understanding.  Having 
learnt  from  Marie  herself  that  she  returns  the 
young  officer’s  affection,  the  fair  match-maker 
interviews  the  general,  but  finds  that  he  had 
promised  his  dead  wife  that  his  daughter  should 
never  marry  a  soldier,  and  so  be  spared  the 
anxiety  and  suspense  from  which  she  herself  had 
suffered  so  keenly.  Nor  is  this  the  only  trouble 
the  sweet  Antoinette  has  to  face.  She  had 
married  the  wealthy  Rigaud  so  as  to  rid  her 
brother  of  the  burdensome  expense  of  her  main¬ 
tenance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  wa's  already 
a  love-affair  between  her  and  an  impecunious 
young  artist,  whom  she  now  meets  again  at  the 
general’s.  Horrified  to  find  that  she  is  still  in 
love  with  him,  she  makes  a  desperate  attempt  to 
rid  herself  of  this  guilty  infatuation  and,  honestly 
and  with  true  womanliness,  she  pleads  with  him 
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to  return  her  love-letters.  He  hesitates  to  grant 
her  request,  and  this  closes  the  first  act. 

Antoinette  and  Marie,  it  appears,  sleep  in 
adjoining  rooms  in  a  wing  of  the  Chateau  which, 
by  a  rather  inexplicable  whim  of  the  general’s,  is 
locked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  Antoinette 
has  just  retired  to  her  boudoir  for  the  night  when 
the  impulsive  young  artist  imprudently  brings  her 
the  letters.  She  is  touched  by  his  honourable 
generosity  and  gives  him  her  portrait  in  a  gold 
locket  as  a  parting  gift,  which  as  it  happens  she 
had  refused  to  give  to  her  husband.  Suddenly 
Rigaud’s  carriage  draws  up  at  the  chateau,  aloud 
ring  at  the  bell  is  heard,  followed  rapidly  by  her 
husband’s  knock  at  the  locked  door.  In  a  flash 
of  horror  she  sees  that  this  innocent  meeting  with, 
Paul  would  seriously  compromise  her  honour  and, 
in  the  terrified  hurry  of  the  moment,  she  conceals 
Paul  in  her  bedroom  adjoining  and  then  admits 
her  husband.  The  bluff  and  hearty  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  blusters  into  the  boudoir  and  is  served  with 
supper  by  the  servants.  ‘  As  he  is  eating  he 
describes  to  his  wife  the  case  in  which  he  had  been 
adjudicating,-— a  husband  having  shot  his  wife  on 
discovering  that  she  was  unfaithful  to  him.  The 
man  was  acquitted,  “  for  ”  Rigaud  says,  “  we 
were  all  husbands  on  the  jury.”  Rigaud  presently 
withdraws  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  the  terror-stricken 
wife  releases  Paul,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  his  retreat  is  cut  off  by  the  locked  door  from 
the  rest  of  the  house.  The  next  moment  her 
husband  rushes  in  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand; 
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lie  has  seen  a  man,  whom  he  believes  to  be  a 
burglar,  drop  from  a  window  in  that  part  of  the 
building  and  is  about  to  fire  upon  the  retreating 
Paul,  when  his  wife  begs  him  not  to  do  so  as  it 
might  be  the  sweetheart  of  one  of  the  servants. 

The  next  morning,  when  inquiry  is  made  about 
the  incident,  Marie  innocently  confesses  that  a 
man  had  entered  her  room,  and  disappeared  by  the 
window,  and  a  servant  brings  in  Antoinette’s 
locket,  which  had  been  found  at  the  place  where 
the  man  had  retreated.  Bigaud  asks  his  wife  to 
whom  she  had  given  the  locket  she  refused  to 
him,  and  she  replies — to  her  brother.  The  young 
officer  sees  the  painful  position  in  which  he  is 
placed  but,  nobly  sacrificing  himself  for  his  sister, 
accepts  the  situation  by  declaring  that  it  was  he 
who  had  so  outraged  the  old  general’s  hospitality 
as  to  enter  his  daughter’s  room,  and  at  once 
resigns  his  commission.  Perceiving  now  what  a 
terrible  catastrophe  she  has  brought  about, 
Antoinette  confesses  everything  to  the  General 
and  the  old  soldier  promises  to  respect  her  con¬ 
fidence.  So  the  trouble  is  tided  over,  the  one 
benefit  accruing  from  the  difficulty  being  that  De 
Tourvel,  now  no  longer  a  soldier,  is  not  now 
refused  the  hand  of  Marie. 

In  this  excellent  play,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
and  Mr.  Hare  acted  with  more  than  their  usual 
power  and  charm,  and  carried  through  the  thrilling 
situations  with  most  complete  success.  On 
Monday,  April  26th,  the  comedietta  by  Thevre 
Smith,  Uncle’s  Will,  was  played  before  “An- 
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tdnette  Begaud,”  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  in 
their  original  characters ;  and  on  May  21st,  M. 
Dedandes’  comedy  was  withdrawn  to  make  way 
for  a  version  by  Messrs.  Sydney  G-rundy  and 
Sutherland  Edwards,  of  M.  M.  D’Ennery  and 
Tarbe’s  drama  “Martyre,”  under  the  title  of 
The  Wife’s  Saceifice,  which  first  saw  the  light 
on  May  25th. 

“  La  Martyre  ”  by  M.  M.  D’Ennery  and  Tarbe 
was  pioduced  at  the  Ambigu,  in  Paris,  on  the 
preceding  March  4th,  and  scored  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  success.  It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that 
Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal  should  look  upon  it  as 
a  safe  play  for  an  English  version,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  their  choice  was  directed 
by  any  unusual  merit  or  interest  in  the  play 
itself.  To  start  with,  the  leading  motive,  the 
self- martyrdom  of  the  innocent  wife,  is  on  the 
face  of  it  an  utterly  false  sentiment,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  sheer  force  of  acting  which  it  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  St.  James’s  company,  that 
such  a  play  could  have  achieved  even  an  ephemeral 
success. 

The  martyr  in  question  is  a  certain  titled  lady, 
Isabella,  Countess  de  Moray,  who,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  play,  might  reasonably  have 
claimed  to  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world. 
Her  husband  and  her  daughter,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  absent  in  India,  are  idolized  by  her  and 
love  her  dearly  in  return  ;  her  father  and  mother 
are  still  living,  and  no  sorrow  seems  to  have  come 
to  trouble  the  calm  waters  of  the  Countess’s 
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happy  life.  But  suddenly  she  discovers  that  \ev 
old  mother,  Madame  de  la  Marche,  had  committed 
a  grave  indiscretion  prior  to  her  marriage  vith 
the  old  Admiral  her  husband,  and  is  now  being 
pestered  and  threatened  by  her  scapegrace  illegiti¬ 
mate  son.  The  good  daughter  thereupon  commits 
almost  as  grave  an  indiscretion  by  endeavouring 
to  assist  her  mother  by  secretly  raising  money  on 
her  jewels  so  as  to  buy  the  silence  of  her  half- 
brother,  instead  of  pursuing  the  only  sensible 
course  of  making  a  confident  of  her  husband  and 
obtaining  his  assistance.  Detected  whilst  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bribe  the  young  man,  she  foolishly  allows 
her  husband  to  think  he  is  her  lover,  whereupon 
he  is  shot  by  the  Count  and  she  herself  perjures 
herself  in  court  and  is  divorced  by  her  husband 
without  attempting  to  defend  herself ;  nor  does 
she  object  to  her  husband’s  marriage  with  an 
utterly  worthless  woman,  and  she  even  elects  to 
live  in  penury  and  to  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
again  the  daughter  she  so  greatly  loves — and  all 
this,  rather  than  tell  the  truth  to  her  husband. 
It  is  only  when  her  child  returns  to  England  that 
this  peculiarly-constituted  woman  finds  her  way 
to  her  mother  and  at  last  confesses  the  truth. 
The  old  lady  is  very  naturally  astonished  and 
troubled  to  find  herself  the  cause  of  such  misery 
and  causes  the  real  truth  to  go  forth.  It  is  now 
found  that  the  Count’s  second  marriage  was  illegal 
and  thus  the  self-martyred  wife  is  able  to  return 
to  her  husband  and  her  home. 

It  was  only  by  the  dominating  power  of  Mrs. 
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Kendal’s  marvellous  acting  that  the  audience  was 
blinded  for  the  moment  to  the  curious  unreality 
of  the  play,  Mr.  Kendal  doing  signal  service  in 
supporting  his  wife  in  her  arduous  task.  Mr. 
Hare  was  delightful  as  the  little  old  bachelor,  Mr. 
Drake,  consol  at  Pondicherry,  who  brings  the 
daughter  Pauline  back  to  England  and  manages 
to  get  mixed  up  in  the  dispute  ;  to  this  cheery  old 
gentleman  indeed  is  due  the  honour  of  bringing 
this  ridiculous  situation  to  an  end.  The  play  was 
withdrawn  on  July  9th,  and  the  company  started 
for  their  usual  summer  tour  in  the  provinces. 

The  company  returning  to  London  for  their 
winter  season,  Mr.  Pinero’s  new  play  of  The 
Hobby  Horse  was  produced  on  October  23rd. 
Though  a  play  of  undoubted  merit,  it  proved 
somewhat  of  an  enigma  on  its  first  performance. 
The  cause  of  this  was,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Kendal,  one  of  the  foremost  of  our 
emotional  actresses,  was  placed  in  a  predicament 
in  the  second  act  and  was  in  doubt  as  to  what 
spirit  the  incident  should  be  played  in.  To  illus¬ 
trate  what  1  mean,  I  will  repeat  the  story  of  the 
play. 

Mr.  Spencer  Jermyn,  an  eccentric  and  excitable, 
horsey  little  widower  has  a  peculiar  hobby,  and 
has  married  a  young  wife  who  has  also  a  hobby  of 
a  less  unusual  character.  The  husband  is  of  the 
turf  turfy  and  finds  his  hobby  in  a  reformatory 
home  for  decayed  jockeys  which  he  has  established 
on  one  of  his  un tenanted  farms ;  his  wife  is  of  a 
domestic  and  social  turn  of  mind  and  her  tastes 
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incline  to  the  philanthropical.  Mr.  Jermyn  endeav¬ 
ours  to  appease  his  wife  h y  advertising  for  a  chaplain 
to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  (or  to  originate 
such  a  want  in  each)  of  his  rather  undevout  waifs, 
whilst  he  is  willing  that  she  should  devote  herself 
to  reclaiming  the  “  great  unwashed,”  leaving  him 
uninterrupted  in  his  own  sporting  pleasures. 
Mrs.  Jermyn  has  a  visitor  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Moxon,  a  pretty  hut  penniless  governess  who  had 
been  a  school-friend  of  hers.  This  young  lady  is 
anxious  to  get  settled  in  life  and  has  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  a  hesitating  admirer  to  the  point, 
when  she  finds  herself  at  the  end  of  her  visit, 
with  the  dreary  prospect  of  going  to  London  as 
companion  to  the  niece  of  a  needy  East-End  curate 
who  is  about  to  take  his  holiday.  Miss  Moxon 
conceives  a  plan  which  is  to  give  her  a  last  chance 
of  hooking  the  eligible  solicitor.  She  tempts 
Mrs.  Jermyn  to  take  her  place  in  the  great 
metropolis,  where  she  will  have  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  doing  good.  The  weak  and  benevolent 
minded  Mrs.  Jermyn  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
such  a  temptation  and  she  is  in  due  course  driven 
into  the  station,  disguised  as  the  governess’s  maid, 
by  her  own  husband. 

This  first  act  is  delightfully  droll  and  keenly 
satirical  and  could  not  have  been  better  played, 
but  in  the  second  act  this  farcical  tone  is  entirely 
changed  and  we  find  ourselves  sorrowing  instead 
of  laughing  as  we  follow  the  details  of  an  excel¬ 
lently  complicated  situation.  The  scene  was  taken 
in  the  wrong  key  by  Mrs.  Kendal  and  proved  com- 
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pletely  inexplicable.  Mrs.  Jermyn  takes  the  hearts 
of  the  little  London  household  by  storm ;  she  is 
adored  by  the  niece ;  she  wins  the  confidence  of 
the  sailor-lodger,  Tom  Clark  (who  turns  out  to  be 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Jermyn’s  scapegrace 
son)  ;  and,  most  ominous  sign,  the  hard-worked 
curate  prefers  her  society  to  holiday -making  and 
decides  to  stop  at  home.  The  Rev.  Noel  Brice  is 
then  dismissed  from  his  curacy  by  the  rector’s 
vulgar  old  wife  owing  to  Mrs.  Jermyn’s  attraction 
for  him  ;  Mrs.  Jermyn  endeavours  to  persuade  him 
to  accept  the  post  of  chaplain  to  her  husband’s 
refugees ;  Mr.  Jermyn  arrives  on  the  scene  in 
search  of  his  son  and  finds  the  curate  proposing 
in  the  dark  to  a  lady  whom  he  believes  to  be  Miss 
Moxon  and,  as  that  lady  is  now  engaged  to  the 
solicitor,  Mr.  Jermyn  thinks  her  a  heartless  coquette; 
but  when  the  whole  party  are  carried  off:  to  the 
Jermyns’  house,  the  muddle  is  gradually  unravelled, 
and  Mrs.  Jermyn  is  so  far  cured  of  her  taste  for 
“  slumming  ”  as  to  tell  her  husband  she  will 
accompany  him  to  Ascot  if  he  will  ask  her. 

As  the  peppery  old  sportsman,  Mr.  Hare  was 
simply  inimitable,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  his  irritability  and  bewilderment  when  the 
terrible  mess  in  which  circumstances  had  placed 
everyone  was  explained  to  him  ;  Mr.  W aring,  as 
the  curate,  was  manly,  robust  and  honest — a  typical 
human  parson  ;  Mrs.  Beerholm  Tree  caught  the 
farcical  spirit  of  the  play  and  made  the  most  of 
the  comic  scenes  of  Miss  Moxon  with  the  worried 
solicitor  who  would  only  “  kiss  her  on  the  brow ;  ” 
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the  turf  blackguard  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  the 
hoy  and  girl  lovers  of  Mr.  Mellish  and  Miss  Web¬ 
ster  were  alike  excellent  and  full  of  freshness  and 
humour.  Mr.  Pinero  has  added  one  more  to  his 
already  long  list  of  first-rate  plays  and  “  The 
Hobby-Horse  r  should  enjoy  a  long  and  prosper¬ 
ous  career  at  the  St.  James’s. 


“  JIM,  THE  PENMAN  ”  AT  THE 
HAYMAEKET. 

HEN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  1885,  Messrs. 
Eussell  and  Bashford  took  up  the 
reins  of  management  and  commenced 
operations  with  a  dramatic  version 
by  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  of  Hugh  Conway’s  sensa¬ 
tional  story,  Dark  Days.  The  new  play,  which 
was  in  itself  an  excellent  melodrama,  did  not  prove 
quite  suited  to  a  house  distinguished  for  genteel 
comedy,  and  w~as  withdrawn  on  December  19th, 
1885,  after  a  run  of  two  or  three  months.  Mr. 
Maurice  Barrymore,  a  member  of  the  company, 
produced  his  play,  Nadjeska,  on  January  2nd,  1886, 
which  proved  too  unpleasant  for  popular  favour 
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and,  after  a  stormy  and  chequered  existence,  was 
withdrawn  on  February  13th.  On  the  17th  of 
that  month,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  satirical  comedy, 
Engaged,  was  produced,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beerholm  Tree,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Charles 
Brookfield,  Mr.  Barrymore,  and  Miss  Norreys  in 
the  cast,  but  this  revival  was  unsuccessful  and 
made  way  on  March  13th  for  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere 
and  Mrs.  Chippendale  in  “  The  School  eor 
Scandal.”  Nor  did  this  venture  meet  with  suffi¬ 
cient  success  to  keep  it  in  the  bills  after  March 
27  th. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  25th,  Sir  Charles 
Young’s  drama,  Jim,  the  Penman,  was  produced 
at  an  experimental  matinee  and  proved  a  really 
strong  play  with  all  the  elements  of  a  lasting 
success.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  the  evening 
programme  on  April  3rd,  and  is  still  enjoying  a 
very  prosperous  career,  having  reached  its  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  performance  on  November 
11th.  The  drama  is  of  strong  and  sustained 
interest,  novel  in  plot  and  treatment,  and  is 
written  with  force  and  power.  “The  title,  is,  at 
the  outset,  a  little  misleading.  There  is  an  air 
about  it  of  a  Californian  romance,  a  back  woods 
mystery,  a  wild  story  of  adventure  in  the  Bret 
Harte  style ;  or  some  might  associate  such  a 
sobriquet  with  a  London  swell  mobsman  or  one  of 
those  fashionable  burglars  of  modern  romance 
finished  with  such  excellence  by  Mr.  Willard. 
In  reality,  it  is  a  story  of  modern  life,  of  modern 
fashionable  life ;  the  author  relates  the  grim  tale 
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of  the  downfall  of  a  man  of  wealth,  who  has  built 
his  fortune  on  infamy,  and  whose  sins  find  him 
out  with  unerring  vengeance.  A  fatal  facility  for 
forgery  is  the  temptation  and  the  ruin  of  James 
Ralston.  By  forgery  he  wins  his  wife,  and  cheats 
her  out  of  the  man  she  loves.  By  forgery  he 
ruins  his  best  friend  and  makes  the  stepping-stone 
to  his  fortune.  By  means  of  forgery  he  becomes 
associated  with  a  company  of  scoundrels  who  trade 
on  his  skill  and  hurry  him  to  his  doom.  By 
forgery  he  commits  that  last  great  mistake  of  his 
life,  which  by  luck  would  have  saved  him,  but  by 
destiny  seals  his  doom.  This  is  no  comedy  of  life, 
it  is  tragedy,  stern,  relentless,  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  here  that  one  doubts  the  possibility 
of  a  lasting  success  for  the  play.  It  is  so  true,  and 
yet  so  terrible.  The  warning  note  of  vengeance 
is  sounded  directly  the  curtain  rises  ;  the  tocsin  of 
terror  rings  when  all  is  over.  Not  one  human 
being  in  the  play  is  made  happy.  The  laughter 
that  exists  is  stifled  with  groaning.  A  wife’s 
heart  is  broken,  a  daughter’s  hopes  are  crushed,  a 
son’s  ambition  is  frustrated,  a  friend’s  faith  is 
shattered,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  sudden  but 
inevitable  death  of  the  man  who  was  apparently 
only  born  to  destroy.  This  is  a  lesson  of  life,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  painted  in  letters  of  fire.  We  like 
to  think,  sometimes,  when  we  leave  the  playhouse, 
that  the  characters  who  have  lived  for  a  moment 
with  us  have  an  after  life  of  happiness  or  repent¬ 
ance.  But  it  is  not  so  here.  Crime  here  brings 
its  punishment,  not  only  on  the  man  who  was  its 
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instigator,  but  on  every  human  being  with  whom 
he  is  brought  in  contact.  We  are  sorely  tempted 
to  tell  the  story  of  this  clever  and  interesting  play. 
There  are  occasions  when  the  recital  of  the  plot 
aids  other  audiences  to  the  proper  appreciation  of 
the  author’s  idea  ;  but  here  to  tell  the  story  would 
be  to  spoil  it.  It  would  be  as  cruel  to  describe  the 
past  and  the  present  of  Jim,  the  Penman,  as  it 
would  be  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  such  a  master 
as  Mr.  Par  jeon.  The  interest  of  the  play  deepens 
upon  knowing  nothing  about  it.  The  power  of 
the  dramatist  is  in  his  recital  and  his  skilful  man¬ 
agement  of  detail.  It  is  idle  to  state  that  the 
constructive  skill  of  the  dramatist  is  a  lost  art 
when  here  we  suddenly  meet  with  an  author  who 
can  build  up  four  acts  of  a  good  play  with  such 
subtlety  and  such  mastery  of  effect.”  The  com¬ 
pany  was  a  strong  one,  including  Mr.  Arthur 
Dacre,  Lady  Monckton,  Mr.  Brookfield,  Mr.  H. 
Beerholm  Tree,  and  Mr.  Barrymore.  To  continue 
the  quotation  I  have  made — “  To  begin  with,  there 
is  Jim,  the  Penman,  a  character  that  could  make 
or  mar  any  actor.  It  has  not  made  or  marred 
Mr.  Arthur  Dacre.  He  plays  it  in  a  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  and  nervous  fashion.  He  feels  every  line 
that  he  utters,  he  is  the  man  up  to  a  certain  point. 
But  his  very  sensitiveness  and  want  of  command 
sometimes  make  him  ineffective  when  he  should 
be  most  strong.  We  want  here  an  actor  of  the 
dogged  vigour  of  Mr.  Coghlan  and  of  the  fine 
grasp  of  detail  so  often  displayed  by  Mr.  Willard. 
The  hero  is  a  combination  of  Geoffrey  Dalmaine 
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and  the  Spider.  Mr.  Dacre  got  through  his  task 
most  admirably.  He  has  seldom  acted  so  well ; 
hut  it  is  a  fine  part,  and,  if  finely  acted,  would 
make  a  marked  difference  in  the  play.  Lady 
Monckton,  who  plays  the  suffering  wife,  does 
wonders  with  the  character,  considering  that  her 
practice  on  the  stage  is  only  intermittent.  In  one 
most  difficult  scene,  a  pause  of  unheard-of  dura¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  wife,  without  saying  a  word, 
compares  a  forged  cheque  with  a  forged  letter 
before  accusing  her  husband  of  the  crime,  there  are 
very  few  actresses  on  the  stage  who  would  have 
exhibited  in  dumb  show  such  variety  of  expression 
or  been  so  thoroughly  mistress  of  the  situation. 
Por  it  is  often  far  more  difficult  to  be  silent  on  the 
stage  than  to  talk.  Lady  Monckton  played 
throughout  with  great  feeling,  decision  and  tact. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  better  Mr.  Charles  Brook¬ 
field  as  a  wellbred  man  of  society,  who  mixes  with 
his  equals  and  employs  his  talent  of  observation 
in  the  interest  of  a  firm  of  private  detectives,  and 
few  who  have  studied  acting  would  care  to  replace 
Mr.  Beerholm  Tree  as  a  foreign  adventurer  who 
dogs  the  victim  to  his  doom.  The  play  gains  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Maurice  Barry¬ 
more  in  the  important  character  of  Louis  Percival. 
He  gives  it  weight,  interest,  and  strength.  His 
expression  of  a  buried  love  is  dignified  and  manly, 
and  his  bearing  throughout  the  play  that  of  an 
unaffected  and  noble-hearted  man.”  After  closing 
for  a  summer  holiday,  the  theatre  re-opened  on 
September  25th,  two  or  three  changes  being  made 
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in  the  cast  of  characters.  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard  takes 
Mr.  Dacre’s  place  as  the  hero,  Mr.  C.  W.  Grar- 
thorne  replaces  Mr.  Brookfield  (who  had  joined 
Mrs.  Bernard  Beere’s  country  tour  of  the  play)  as 
Captain  Redwood,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Macklin  appears 
as  Louis  Percival  in  place  of  Mr.  Barrymore. 
“  Mr.  Willard  not  only  plays  his  part,  hut  thinks  it. 
No  word  is  spoken  on  the  stage  that  has  not  its 
due  effect  reported  on  his  face.  When  Percival 
tells  his  story  the  face  of  the  actor  is  a  most 
interesting  study,  and,  though  the  outside  and 
unreflecting  world  may  think  that  more  might  have 
been  made  of  the  part,  all  who  delight  in  the  subtle 
shade  and  detail  of  the  actor’s  art  will  welcome 
this  most  interesting,  effective,  and  thoughtful 
performance.”  Jim,  the  Penman,  was  withdrawn 
after  its  two  hundredth  performance  on  January 
10th,  1887,  and  the  new  play  by  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  entitled  Hard  Hit  was  played 
for  the  first  time  on  Monday,  January  17th. 


ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

Lessees  and  Managers  -  Mr.  Hare  &  Mr.  Kendal. 


An  Original  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  called 

THE  HOBBY  HORSE 

Written  by  Arthur  W.  Pinero. 


Rev.  Noel  Brice 

Mr.  Spencer  Jerinyn 

Mr.  Pinching 

Mr.  Shattock 

Mr.  Pews 

Mr.  Lyman 

Mr.  Moulter 

Tom  Clark 

Hewett 

Tiny  Landon 

Mrs.  Spencer  Jermyn 
Mrs.  Porcher 
Miss  Moxon 
Bertha 
Mrs.  Landon 


Mr.  Herbert  Waring. 

Mr.  Hare. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset. 
...  Mr.  Mackintosh. 

Mr.  Hendrie. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Cathcart. 

Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Fuller  Mellish. 
...  Mr.  Albert  Sims. 
...  Master  Reed. 

Mrs.  Kendal. 
Mrs.  Gaston  Murray. 

Mrs.  Tree. 
Miss  Webster. 
...  Miss  B.  Huntley. 


Act  I. — A  Chapter  of  Philanthropy.  At  Mr.  Jermyn’s 
Garden  of  Odium  House,  Over-Lessingham,  near  New¬ 
market. 

Act  II. — A  Chapter  of  Sentiment.  Mr.  Brice’s  Lodgings : 
Overlooking  the  Church  of  St.  Jacob’s-in-the-East. 

Act  III. — A  Chapter  of  Expiation.  Odium  House 
again  ;  the  Morning  Room. 

The  Scenery  Painted  by  the  Artist  to  the  Theatre,  Mr. 
Harford  ;  Assistant  Stage  Manager,  Mr.  R.  Cathcart  j 
Acting  Manager,  Mr.  John  Huy. 


Preceded  by,  at  Eight  o’clock, 

A  CASE  FOR  EVICTION 

Comedietta  by  Theyre  Smith,  author  of  Uncle's  Will ,  &c- 
Frank,  Mr.  H.  Waring;  Dora,  Miss  Webster;  Mary, 
Miss  B.  Huntley. 


THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAYMARKET. 

Lessees  and  Managers  -  Messes.  Bussell  &  Bashford. 


The  Popular  Society  Bomance,  by  Sir  Charles  L.  Young, 
entitled 

JIM,  THE  PENMAN. 

A  Romance  of  Modern  Society,  in  Four  Acts. 


{Mr.  Arthur  Dacre,  later 
Mr.  E.  S.  Willard. 

Mr.  Maurice  Barrymore,  later 
Mr.  F.  H.  Macklin. 

...  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree. 
Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Brookfield,  later 
Mr.  C.  W.  Garthorne. 

Mr.  Edmund  Maurice. 
Mr.  Cecil  Crofton. 
...  Mr.  Frank  Evans. 
Mr.  Ulick  Winter. 
Mr.  P.  Ben  Greet. 
...  Mr.  C.  Eimbault. 
Miss  Helen  Leyton. 
Miss  Henrietta  Lindley. 
Mrs.  E  H.  Brooke. 
...  Lady  Monckton. 

-  Mr.  Edward  Hastings. 
Musical  Director  -  Mr.  Eucalossi. 


James  Ealston 

Louis  Percival  ^ 
Baron  Hartfeld 
Captain  Eedwood  | 

Lord  Drelincourt 
George  Ealston 
Mr.  Chapstone,  Q.C. 
Mr.  Netherby,  M.P. 
Dr.  Pettywise 
Butler 

Agnes  Ealston 
Lady  Dunscombe 
Mrs.  Chapstone 
Mrs.  Ealston 

Stage  Manager, 


Scenery  :  Acts  I.  and  II. — Morning  Eoom  in  Balston’s 
House  in  Eegent’s  Park ;  Acts  III.  and  IY. — Ardleigh 
Court. 


MES.  LANGTEY  AT  THE  PEXNCE’S 
THEATEE. 


MONG  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  new  year  was  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Langtry  to  London 
and  her  appearance  in  a  new  play  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Coghlan,  her  stage- 
manager  and  the  leading  actor  of  her 
company.  Enemies,  a  new  comedy  drama  in  five 
acts,  founded  on  incidents  in  M.  George  Ohnet’s 
romance,  46  La  Grande  Manniere,”  is  a  heterogen¬ 
ous  mass  of  startling  episodes  and  irrevelant 
incidents,  but  contains  at  least  one  striking  part 
in  that  of  Margaret  Glen,  played  by  Mrs.  Langtry 
with  more  power,  nature,  and  variety  than  she  has 
ever  before  acheived.  The  character  of  this 
interesting,  proud,  refined,  and  thoroughly  natural 
girl  is  novel  and  original,  and  as  the  first  entirely 
new  character  “  created  ”  by  Mrs.  Langtry  is 
deserving  of  attention. 

Margaret  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Manvers  Glen, 
an  old  broken-down  baronet  who  has  been  a  sad 
dog  in  his  day  and  has  earned  the  undying  hate 
of  a  Eadical  tradesman  in  a  neighbouring  town 
by  ruining  the  girl  whom  he,  Peter  Darvel,  loved, 
and  a  life-long  and  bitter  feud  exists  between  the 
two  families.  Darvel  has  a  son  and  so  has  Sir 
Manvers,  and  when  these  two  young  men  meet  at 
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a  county  ball  young  Glen  insults  the  other  aud 
thus  continues  the  quarrel  of  the  fathers.  Margaret 
chances  to  meet  Richard  Darvel  on  a  wild  moor¬ 
land  (a  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scene)  and 
calls  her  dog  to  defend  her  against  her  brother’s 
enemy,  who  has  really  risked  his  life  for  her  sake. 
But  fate  is  to  make  her  liis  fool  and,  sorely 
against  her  will  as  it  is,  she  gradually  falls  in  Jove 
with  young  Darvel  and  he  with  her.  It  is  a 
crueller  fate  which  pursues  her  when  she  is  forced 
to  creep  up  to  her  brother’s  foe  and  crave  his 
iufluence  to  save  her  family  from  ruin,  but  her 
true  womanliness  and  honest  love  are  powerful 
enough  to  end  the  feud  and  bring  happiness  at 
length  to  all  concerned. 

As  Margaret  Glen,  Mrs.  Langtry  has  fine 
opportunities,  some  of  the  best  in  the  play,  and 
she  makes  the  best  of  them.  Her  scornful  pride 
and  indignation  when  she  strikes  old  Darvel  for 
insulting  her  father  could  scarcely  have  been 
better  played  and  her  still  proud  but  heart-brokeu 
supplication  to  her  lover  was  given  with  signal 
power  and  truth.  Mr.  Fernandez  as  the  self- 
willed  and  revengeful  old  Radical,  Peter  Darvel ; 
Mr.  C.  F.  Coghlan  as  Richard  Darvel ;  Mr. 
Everill  as  the  half-imbecile  old  baronet ;  Mr.  J. 
G.  Grahame  as  young  Glen  ;  Mr.  Bateman  as  a 
deaf  mute — a  quite  unnecessary  character  who 
commits  a  horrible  murder,  and  Mr.  Frank  Sey¬ 
mour  were  all  excellent  in  their  various  parts. 
The  scenes  of  the  moor  and  the  glen  were  painted 
by  Mr.  John  O’Connor  and  were  as  beautiful  as 
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anything  of  the  kind  could  he.  The  play  ran 
until  Saturday,  May  1st,  and  was  replaced  on 
the  following  Monday  by  a  revival  of  The  Lady 
oe  Lyons,  which  had  previously  been  played  at 
Saturday  matinees,  with  Mr.  Coghlan  and  Mrs. 
Langtry  as  Claude  Melnotte  and  Pauline.  The 
season  concluded  on  July  2nd,  “  The  Lady  of 
Lyons  ”  having  been  played  seventy  consecutive 
times. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  May  24th,  Mrs.  Langtry 
played  for  the  first  time  in  French,  with  M. 
Febvre  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  as  Marthe 
Nervil  in  the  comedy  by  M.  M.  Meilhac  and 
Halevy,  Les  Brebis  de  Pantjrge,  in  aid  of  a 
fund  to  provide  a  bed  in  the  French  Hospital  in 
London.  Senor  Sarasate  also  played  violin  solos. 
£400  was  realised  by  the  matinee. 


William  Terriss  in  The  Harbour  Lights" 


;_pMOTO,  SPPaGUE  ft  C9  LONTON. 


“THE  PICKPOCKET”  AT  THE  GLOBE. 


0  follow  up  such  a  phenominal  success 
as  “  The  Private  Secretary,”  was  at 
best  a  hazardous  task,  not  because 
that  perennial  farce  was  remarkable 
for  any  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own, 
but  simply  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  reached  its  780th  performance.  It  would 
have  been  only  natural  if  those  two  eccentric 
actors,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Hill  and  W.  S.  Penley,  who 
were  the  life  and  soul  of  that  immensely  popular 
farce,  had  been  to  the  fore  in  the  new  piece  in 
characters  as  well  suited  to  their  respective  styles, 
but  the  production  of  “The  Pickpocket,”  on 
April  24th,  showed  those  excellent  actors  playing 
second  fiddle  to  characters  of  far  less  interest. 
The  title  too  is  distinctly  a  misnomen,  for  the 
“  pickpocket  ”  is  a  very  innocent  person  of  quite 
subordinate  importance.  The  leading  part,  such 
as  it  is,  is  that  of  a  pseudo-lunatic,  Frederick 
Hope,  and  the  chief  motive  of  the  play  is  the 
mistaken  identity  of  this  man  with  a  real  lunatic 
living  in  the  same  hotel.  Mr.  Hill  is  only  a  very 
disagreeable  old  man  who,  so  far  from  protesting 
that  he  is  “not  delicate,”  is  burdened  by  the 
ridiculons  idea  that  he  is  in  a  galloping  consump¬ 
tion  and  requires  to  be  driven  about  in  a  bath- 
chair,  whilst  Mr.  Penley,  as  an  hotel-waiter,  has 
b — 2 
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little  to  do  besides  making  grotesque  grimaces 
and  receiving  sundry  kicks  instead  of  half-pence. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hawtrey  represents  a  fashionable 
cockney  lady-killer  who  is  given  to  indulging  in 
the  somewhat  obscure  expression  “  ripping  ”  and 
is  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  matrimonial  mis¬ 
chief  which  occurs  in  the  play.  The  idea  of  the 
farce  indeed  is  by  no  means  novel.  A  jealous 
young  husband  allows  his  pretty  wife  to  go  to  the 
seaside  with  a  maiden  aunt  and  immediately 
regrets  his  leniency  ;  unable  to  bear  the  suspense 
he  shaves  off  his  moustache  and  otherwise  dis¬ 
guises  himself,  and  turns  up,  under  a  feigned 
name,  at  the  hotel  where  his  wife  is  staying.  He 
finds  her  employing  her  holiday  by  an  innocent 
flirtation  with  the  masher  lady-killer  and  in  his 
jealous  rage  he  rants  and  storms  like  a  maniac. 
It  chances  that  there  is  in  the  same  hotel  a  real 
lunatic  in  charge  of  his  keepers  and  doctors,  and 
of  course  the  jealous  husband  is  mistaken  for  him 
and  the  usual  complications  ensue.  Miss  Cissy 
Grrahame  plays  the  young  wife  with  consistent 
truthfulness  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
Mrs.  Stephens,  Miss  Vane  Featherston,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  are  successful  in  subordinate  parts 
which  offer  no  exceptional  opportunities.  The 
play  seems  to  have  won  a  certain  measure  of 
popular  favour  and  is  only  approaching  its  last 
nights,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  performances.  “  The  Pick¬ 
pocket  ”  was  played  for  the  two  hundred  and 
forthieth  time  on  January  15th,  after  which 
a  new  farcical  comedy,  The  Lodgers,  was  produced. 


ROYAL  GLOBE  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager  -  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hawtrey. 

The  New  Faroical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  and  Four 
Scenes,  entitled 

THE  PICKPOCKET 

Adapted  from  the  German  by 

GEORGE  P.  HAWTREY. 


Gregory  Grumbledon 
Frederick  Hope 


Osmond  Hewett 

Mr.  Walter  Johnson 
Dr.  Shaw 


...  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill. 

{Mr.  E.  J.  Henley,  later 
Mr.  Charles  Allan. 
f  Mr.  C.  H.  Hawtrey,  later 
\  Mr.  Wilfred  Draycott. 

Mr.  W.  Lestocq. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Andrews. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Penley. 
Inspector  of  Police  ...  Mr,  Norman  Bent. 

James  (Mr.  Johnson’s  Servant)  Mr.  G.  Hider. 

1st  Policeman  ...  ...  Mr.  W.  Wyes. 

Freda  Grumbledon  ...  Miss  Vane  Featherston. 
Mrs.  Hope  ...  ...  Miss  Cissy  Grahame. 

Annette  (Mrs.  Hope’s  Servant)  Miss  Garcia. 

Miss  Maria  Trumper  ...  ...  Mrs.  Stephens. 

Waiters,  Servants,  Policemen,  &c. 


Andrew 


(Waiter) 


Act  I.,  Scene  I.— Frederick  Hope’s  House  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  ;  Scene  II. — Gardens  of  West-Cliffe  Hotel,  South- 
bourne-on-Sea  ;  Act  II. — A  Sitting-Room  in  West-Cliffe 
Hotel;  Act  III. — Entrance  Hall  of  West-Cliffe  Hotel. 


The  Piece  produced  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  F. 
Glover  ;  Scenery  by  Mr.  Bruce  Smith. 

Preceded  by,  at  8  o’clock,  a  New  Play,  in  One  Act,  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  (First  Time,  Saturday,  June  19), entitled 


BARBARA. 


“THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS >’  AT  THE 
COURT. 


BOUT  the  same  risk  was  experienced 
in  following  such  a  thoroughly 
humourous  and  delightful  farce  as 
“  The  Magistrate  ”  with  another 
farce  by  the  same  author.  The 
Schoolmistress  consists  of  a  highly 
improbable,  indeed  almost  impossible  story  with 
such  a  prolific  intricacy  of  plot  but  such  boister¬ 
ous  and  outrageous  humour  as  to  command  one’s 
interest  and  sense  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  one’s 
critical  taste  and  judgment — it  is  quite  impossible 
not  to  laugh,  and  laugh  uproariously,  at  this 
extravagant  but  diverting  foolery. 

The  story  of  the  play,  shorn  of  most  of  its 
intricacies  of  plot,  has  been  thus  described — “  The 
lady  who  supplies  the  title  of  the  play  is  Miss 
Dyott,  principal  of  Volumnia  College,  near  Port- 
land-place.  Amongst  her  weaknesses  is  so  indis¬ 
criminate  a  regard  for  the  aristocracy  that  she 
esteems  herself  happy  in  having  secured  for  her¬ 
self  the  hand  of  an  impecunious  young  gentleman, 
the  Hon.  Vere  Queckett.  She  is  privileged  to 
support  him  entirely ;  and  as  the  profits  of  the 
College  are  not  sufficient,  she  has  secretly  accepted 
an  engagement  to  play  a  leading  part  in  a  comic 
opera.  Of  this  her  husband  is  to  know  nothing. 
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It  is  understood  that  she  is  going  into  the  country 
to  spend  her  Christmas  holidays,  leaving  him  in 
charge  of  the  school,  where  four  of  the  girls  are 
also  remaining.  One  of  these  four  is,  in  truth, 
married.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Rankling, 
and  during  her  father’s  absence  abroad  has  become 
the  wife  of  a  very  young  gentleman,  some  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  who  met  her  at  a  dance,  fell  in 
love,  and  within  a  few  days  was  united  to  her 
before  a  registrar.  She  had  been  snatched  from 
her  husband  at  the  very  doors  of  the  office  and 
sent  to  school,  where  she  found  most  sympathetic 
companions.  The  mistress  is  now  away.  Queckett 
is  easily  manageable,  the  more  so  because  during 
his  wife’s  absence  he  has  compromised  himself  by 
asking  a  friend,  Lieutenant  Mallory,  just  returned 
from  a  cruise,  to  supper  at  what  he  calls  his 
“bachelor  rooms.”  The  girls  thereupon  insist 
that  the  supper  shall  be  converted  into  a  party, 
that  a  wedding-cake  shall  figure  at  the  feast,  and 
that  the  faithful  husband  shall  be  invited  to  meet 
his  bride.  The  girls  dress  for  the  occasion. 
Mallory  arrives,  bringing  with  him  a  couple  of 
friends,  his  nephew,  a  lad  from  a  training  ship, 
and — to  the  consternation  of  the  rest — Admiral 
Rankling.  Queckett  is  naturally  hard  put  to  it 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  young  ladies  in  his 
“  bachelor  rooms,”  and  seeks  to  evade  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  introducing  them  as  his  neices,  to  the 
great  perplexity  of  the  Admiral,  who  thought  he 
knew  all  the  Queckett  family  well,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  surprised  to  find  one  of  the  neices,  daughter 
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of  a  Queckett  he  had  never  heard  of,  exactly 
resembling  what  he  supposes  his  own  daughter 
would  be  ;  for,  having  been  at  sea  for  several  years, 
he  does  not  recognise  the  runaway  bride.  The 
festivities  are,  to  some  extent,  interfered  with  by 
the  excessive  jealousy  of  the  little  bridegroom. 
“  I  should  like  to  know  the  individual  who  would 
take  my  wife  from  me !  ”  he  fiercely  remarks  ; 
to  be  answered  by  the  Admiral,  “  Many  married 
men  would  like  to  know  that,”  which,  of  course, 
is  not  at  all  what  the  juvenile  husband  meant. 
But  disaster  is  at  hand.  The  page  at  the  school 
finds  his  chief  pleasure  in  letting  off  fireworks,  and 
the  dangerous  joy  results  in  the  house  being  set 
ablaze.  The  engines  are  called,  firemen  appear, 
and  the  company  generally  —  including  Miss 
Dyott,  who  suddenly  appears  on  the  scene  in  her 
comic  opera  robes — escape  down  ladders,  and  make 
their  way  to  a  neighbouring  house,  the  mistress  of 
which  kindly  offers  them  shelter,  this  lady  being 
none  other  than  Mrs.  Rankling.” 

Mr.  Pinero  has  certainly  managed  to  make  a 
very  little  plot  go  a  very  long  way,  and  so  dexter¬ 
ously  has  he  managed  it  that  the  farce  runs  along 
briskly  and  does  not  lag  behind  once  till  it  reaches 
the  end.  “  As  for  the  acting,  all  the  company 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  the  utmost 
zest,  understand  precisely  what  is  wanted,  and 
know  how  to  provide  it.  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is  the 
schoolmistress’s  husband,  a  young  man  whose 
chief  object  in  life  is  to  make  himself  comfortable, 
but  who  is  too  weak-minded  and  easy-going  to 
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resist  when  the  ‘  vexing  girls/  as  he  constantly 
calls  them,  use  him  for  their  own  purposes.  Mr. 
Cecil,  admirable  all  through,  finds  his  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  last  act,  during  an  interview  with  the 
Admiral,  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  thrash¬ 
ing  Queckett.  Yere,  with  much  earnestness 
advances  all  the  reasons  that  occur  to  him  why  he 
should  not  be  thrashed,  and  at  length  the  Admiral 
consents  to  resign  the  chastisement  to  Mrs. 
Queckett,  who  appears  on  the  scene,  and  professes 
her  readiness  and  willingness  to  do  anything  of 
that  sort  which  may  be  necessary.  Mr.  Clayton, 
as  the  Admiral,  presents  a  figure  so  novel  that  he 
is  not  at  first  recognised  when  he  comes  on  the 
stage.  He  wears  a  rather  long  iron-grey  beard  ; 
his  manner  is  stolid,  his  speech  abrupt.  The  dis¬ 
guise,  in  fact,  is  complete.  One  of  the  best  bits 
of  the  farce  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Admiral 
proposes  the  health  of  the  bridegroom  (whom,  of 
course,  he  does  not  know  as  his  own  son-in-law), 
at  Queckett’s  party.  He  is  more  used  to  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  Navy,  and  becomes  amusingly 
involved,  finally  extricating  himself,  however,  by 
the  statement  that  “  it  is  because  Englishmen 
never  know  when  they  are  beaten,  that  they— 
occasionally  —  experience  conjugal  happiness.” 
The  scenes  which  these  two  excellent  comedians 
have  together  are  specially  good.  Mr.  Kerr  affords 
useful  aid  as  Mallory  ;  Mr.  Eversfield  very  divert- 
ingly  represents  the  sufferings  and  jealousies  of 
the  boyish  husband,  Mr.  Edwin  Victor  gives 
assistance  as  the  lad  from  the  training-ship,  and 
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a  hit  is  made  by  Mr.  W.  Phillips  as  Tyler,  page 
at  the  school.  It  is  he  who,  in  an  interview  with 
his  fellow-servant,  Jane  (Miss  Roche),  opens  the 
piece,  and  every  sentence  that  is  spoken  provokes 
a  roar  of  laughter.  The  sketch  is  capitally  done. 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  as  the  Schoolmistress,  has  not 
many  opportunities,  but  she  makes  the  most  of  all 
that  are  to  be  found.  A  leading  spirit  in  the  plot 
is  Miss  Peggy  Hesslerigge,  an  articled  pupil.  It 
is  she  who  is  responsible  for  the  party,  and  who, 
alternately  demure  and  skittish,  carries  out  all  the 
little  feminine  projects  which  her  active  brain 
devises.  The  piece  owes  very  much  of  its  gaiety 
to  her  irrepresible  vivacity’” 

“  The  Schoolmistress  ”  ran  until  the  end  ot 
the  year,  and  we  hear  that  early  in  1887,  a  new 
play  by  Mr.  Pinero  will  be  produced. 


ROYAL  COURT  THEATRE. 

Sole  Lessees  and  Managers  { 


The  Schoolmistress 

An  Original  Faroe,  in  Three  Acts,  by 
A.  W.  PINERO. 


The  Hon.  Vere  Queckett  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil. 

Rear-Admiral  Archibald  Rankling,  C.B. 

(Of  H.M.  Flagship  “Pandora.”)  Mr.  Jonn  Clayton. 
Lieut.  John  Mallory  ...  ...  Mr.  F.  Kerr. 

(Of  H.M.  Flagship  “  Pandora.”) 

Mr.  Saunders  ...  ...  Mr.  E.  Victor. 

(Mr.  Mallory's  Nephew,  of  the  Training-Ship  “Dexterous.” 
Mr.  Reginald  Paulover  ...  Mr.  H.  Eversfield. 

Mr.  Otto  Bernstein  (a  popular  composer)  Mr.  Chevalier. 
Tyler  ...  (a  Servant)  Mr.  W.  Phillips. 

Goff  ...  .  ...  Mr.  G.  Trent. 

Jaffray  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  Lugg. 

Mrs.  Rankling  ...  ...  Miss  Emily  Cross. 

Miss  Dyott  ...  ...  ...  Mrs,  John  Wood. 

Principal  of  Volumnia  College  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 
Dinah  ...  ...  ...  Miss  Cudmore. 

Gwendoline  Hawkins  ...  ...  Miss  Viney. 

Ermyntrude  Johnson  •..  ...  Miss  La  Coste. 

Peggy  Hesslerigge  (an  Articled  Pupil)  Miss  Norreys, 
Jane  Chipman  ...  ...  Miss  Roche. 


Act  I. — The  Mystery. — Reception  Room  at  Volumnia 
College,  Volumnia  House,  Portland  Place. 

Act  II. — The  Party. — Class  Room  at  Volumnia  College. 

Act  III. —Nightmare. —  Morning  Room  at  Admiral  Rank- 
ling’s,  in  Portland  Place. 


SOPHIA  AT  THE  VAUDEVILLE. 


INCE  Mr.  Joseph  Derrick  provided 
Mr.  Thorne  with  a  small  gold-mine 
in  the  shape  of  his  farcical  comedy, 
“  Confusion,”  the  manager  of  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  has  naturally 
looked  to  that  author  for  a  play  of 
similar  excellence,  and  it  was  doubtless  with  much 
pleasant  anticipation  that  he  produced  the  new 
comedy  by  Mr.  Derrick  called  Plebeians,  on 
January  13th.  But,  though  received  with  some 
showT  of  favour  on  its  first  night,  the  play  proved 
a  failure  and  was  withdrawn  after  a  fortnight’s 
run.  A  conspicuous  character  in  the  piece  was  a 
Brixton  brewer  whom  the  author  had  placed,  quite 
erroneously,  on  a  social  level  with  a  retired  trades¬ 
man,  and  represented  him  as  a  rough,  red-faced, 
illiterate  old  stupid  whom,  it  would  be  safe  to  say, 
has  no  living  counterpart  in  the  brewing  business. 
The  central  idea  of  the  comedy  is  as  crude  and 
improbable.  An  impecunious  young  swell,  the 
Hon.  Danby  Cleeve,  although  neither  well-off  nor 
personally  attractive  in  any  sense,  is  for  some 
inconceivable  reason  considered  the  great  matri¬ 
monial  “  catch  ”  of  the  neighbourhood.  Hebrew 
moneylenders  are  among  those  who  wish  to  secure 
him  as  a  son-in-law,  and  old  Brown,  the  red-faced 
brewer,  goes  so  far  as  to  offer  this  eligible  and 
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desirable  bachelor  a  bribe  of  £15,000  if  he  will 
take  his  daughter,  who  as  it  happens  is  not  at  all 
unattractive  in  herself.  Eventually  however,  the 
young  Honourable  has  a  large  fortune  left  him 
and  marries  Miss  Belinda  Brown,  very  properly 
without  the  £15,000. 

“  Plebeians,”  though  played  by  Mr.  Thorne  (in 
the  unsuitable  part  of  the  Hon.  Danby  Cleeve), 
Miss  Kate  Phillips,  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  Mr.  Charles 
Groves,  and  Mr.  Fred.  Thorne,  was  a  decided 
failure  and  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  the  same 
author’s  successful  “  Confusion,”  which  was  re¬ 
vived  on  January  30th,  and  ran  until  Saturday, 
March  9th,  having  passed  its  490th  performance. 

“  Confusion  ”  was  in  turn  followed  on  March 
11th,  by  an  “  original  farce  ”  by  C.  M.  Rae, 
entitled  Doo,  Brown,  &  Co ,  which  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  certain  noisy  farce  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Athenee  Theatre  in  Paris,  “  Le 
Cabinet  Piperlon.”  Its  successor  had  all  its 
noise  with  little  of  its  humour,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  at  once  by  the  first-night  audience.  The 
play  was  withdrawn  after  its  seventh  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  theatre  was  then  closed  until  Monday, 
April  12th,  when  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  comedy 
of  Sophia,  founded  on  Henry  Fielding’s  “Tom 
Jones,”  first  saw  the  light  at  an  experimental 
matinee.  The  new  piece  was  so  successful  that 
it  was  placed  in  the  evening  programme  next  day. 

“  Sophia”  proved  to  be  little  indebted  to  Field¬ 
ing’s  immortal  novel.  The  dissolute  Tom  appears 
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in  the  play  as  an  honest-enough  bnt  singularly 
unfortunate  young  fellow  who  is  vastly  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  kiss  the  lady  Bellaston  he  is  kissed  by  that 
lady  apparently  against  his  wish,  simply  because 
he  is  unable  to  resist  her  attack  ;  he  kisses  Mis¬ 
tress  Honour  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  her  good  services  ;  he  kisses  Molly 
Seagrim  for  “  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,”  but  he 
would  certainly  like  to  kiss  the  sweet  Sophia 
Western— if  he  dared.  Except  for  this  little 
peculiarity  of  temperament,  there  is  nothing  of 
vice  about  the  new  Tom,  but  if  we  have  not  read 
the  original  book  (if  there  are  any  in  such  a 
benighted  condition)  or  are  willing  to  forget  it 
for  the  moment,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  enjoy  “  Sophia  ”  as  it  is  set  forth  at  the 
Vaudeville.  Fielding  painted  depraved  human 
nature  with  a  strong  hand  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  but  Mr.  Buchanan,  wisely 
having  regard  to  onr  improved  sense  of  propriety, 
omits  even  to  mention  the  spade  at  all  and  yets 
manages  to  give  us  an  old-fashioned  comedy  with 
which  none  but  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the 
novelist  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel.  We  can  all 
see  the  utter  impossibility  of  presenting  the  real 
Tom  Jones  and  his  contemporaries  on  the  stage, 
so  Mr.  Buchanan  must  have  full  credit  for  having 
at  least  given  us  a  healthy,  interesting,  and  amus¬ 
ing  comedy. 

The  character  of  Tom  Jones  in  this  play  is  a 
very  difficult  one  for  the  actor.  In  an  excellent 
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first  act  he  is  shown  as  a  merry  ne’er-do-well,  just 
sober  enough  to  walk  but  not  sober  enough  to 
walk  straight.  He  kisses  Sophia  Western’s  maid; 
he  dances  and  flirts  with  the  poacher’s  flighty 
daughter,  Molly  Seagrim,  in  fact  as  he  replies  to 
Sophia’s  remark — “  It  seems  to  me  you  love  all 
women” — so  he  does,  “more  or  less — generally 
more.”  But  after  the  first  act,  though  he  retains 
a  certain  heroic  attitude,  he  becomes  little  more 
than  a  whining  sentimentalist.  The  story  of  the 
play  is  briefly  this. 

Through  the  crafty  machinations  of  a  hypocriti¬ 
cal  young  knave,  John  Blifil,  who  is  given  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy  and  whom  Jones 
thrashes  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  Tom’s  kindly 
old  guardian  turns  him  adrift  and  so  separates  him 
from  Sophia  Western,  to  whom  he  is  paying  his 
addresses.  Tom  departs  and  takes  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  with  a  barber  named  Partridge,  whose  good¬ 
will  he  had  secured  by  his  kindliness  in  a  time  of 
trouble. 

Blifll  arrives  with  a  false  message  from  Mr. 
Allworthy,  Tom’s  guardian,  promising  Tom  an 
allowance  if  he  will  quit  the  country  and  give  up 
his  pretentions  to  Sophia,  with  whom — or  with 
whose  fortune — Blifil  is  himself  in  love.  Jones 
indignantly  declines  the  offer  and  meeting  Sophia, 
who  is  runnigg  away  from  her  contemplated  mar¬ 
riage  with  Blifil,  assists  her  to  elude  her  friends 
who  are  pursuing  her.  Tom  then  decides  to  follow 
her  to  London  and  Partridge  offers  to  accompany 
his  “  young  master  ”  and,  in  reply  to  his  question 
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whether  he  will  go  with  him  to  London,  exclaims, 
“  Aye,  to  London — to  the  end  of  the  world  !  ” 

The  next  act  shows  us  the  Lady  Bellaston,  an 
old  admirer  of  Tom,  sitting  in  her  boudoir  con¬ 
versing  with  Sophia.  As  Sophia  retires,  Jones 
calls  on  her  ladyship  and  asks  for  tidings  of  the 
missing  girl.  My  lady,  who  is,  as  she  rightly  calls 
herself,  a  “  woman  of  fashion,”  does  not  hesitate 
to  tell  a  lie  to  further  her  own  ends  and  declares 
that  Sophia  is  not  in  London,  at  the  same  time 
dropping  some  very  broad  hints  that  Jones  would 
do  better  to  look  at  beauty,  rank,  and  riches  as 
personified  by  herself  instead  of  following  a  will- 
o’-the-wisp  in  the  form  of  Sophia.  But  the  love¬ 
sick  Tom  does  not  rise  to  the  occasion  and  begs 
leave  to  withdraw.  The  “  gilded  saloon r  now 
changes  by  a  clever  mechanical  contrivance,  to  a 
bare  and  miserable  attic  where  Partridge  is  wash¬ 
ing  his  master’s  single  spare  shirt  and  singing  a 
very  doleful  ditty  to  preserve  a  jovial  appearance 
under  these  distressing  circumstances.  Tom 
returns  and  is  soon  followed  by  Sophia’s  maid, 
whom  Partridge  receives  with  comical  dignity ; 
Mistress  Honour  is  followed  by  Lady  Bellaston 
who  repeats  her  overtures  to  the  reluctant  Tom 
and  even  kisses  him  in  pressing  her  suit  upon  him, 
Honour  being  an  unseen  witness  of  the  interview. 
At  this  moment  Partridge  appears  with  the 
announcement  that  Sophia  is  coming  up  the  stairs 
and  Lady  Bellaston  flies  for  shelter  into  Jones’ 
bedroom.  Shortly  after  Sophia’s  arrival,  a  noise 
of  approaching  footsteps  is  heard  on  the  stairs  and 
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she  has  scarcely  had  time  to  retreat  to  the  only 
unoccupied  shelter  when  Squire  Western,  Blifil, 
and  others  burst  into  the  room,  having  followed 
Sophia  to  the  attic.  Tom  declares  that  Sophia  is 
not  there  but  Western  orders  a  search  to  be  made 
and  himself  brings  Lady  Bellaston  from  her  con¬ 
cealment.  Sophia  thinks  that  Tom  has  been  fool¬ 
ing  her,  so  she  promptly  denounces  him  and  leaves 
the  room  with  her  friends. 

The  concluding  act  takes  place  at  an  inn  where 
Mr.  Allworthy  is  staying  and  where  all  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  play  meet  for  a  general  explanation. 
Mistress  Honour  whimsically  tells  the  story  of 
Lady  Bellaston’s  proposal  to  Tom,  Blifil’ s  false 
message  is  discovered  and  Partridge,  declaring 
“  We  have  had  enough  of  your  morals,  and  don’t 
want  any  of  your  philosophy,”  turns  that  gentle¬ 
man  out  of  the  room.  Tom  clears  himself  with 
the  aid  of  Molly  Seagrim  and  her  scape-grace 
father,  and  wins  Sophia  for  his  wife.  In  fact,  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  consumnation  of  the  love- 
affairs  of  Tom  and  Sophia,  Partridge  and  Mistress 
Honour,  and  Tom’s  schoolmaster  and  Miss 
Western,  and  theatrical  justice  is  done  in  all  cases. 

The  part  of  Tom  Jones  has  been  played  by  three 
actors,  Mr.  Charles  Grlenney,  Mr.  Charles  Warner, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne,  and  all  were  successful 
so  far  as  the  character  allowed  them  to  be,  the 
best  suited  to  the  part  perhaps  being  Mr.  Boyne, 
who  was  especially  good  in  the  first  act.  Miss 
Kate  Korke  was  a  pretty,  graceful  and  winning 
Sophia  Western ;  Miss  Sophie  Larkin  played  the 
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middle-aged  spinster,  Miss  Western,  with  delight¬ 
ful  quaintness  and  humour ;  Mr.  Boyce  Carleton 
was  particularly  natural  and  effective  as  Blifil ; 
Miss  Lottie  Yenne  was  the  droll  waiting-maid 
Honour  and  played  with  her  accustomed  charm 
and  freshness  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  was  fitted  to 
perfection  with  the  very  droll  and  yet  often 
pathetic  barber,  Partridge ;  and  Miss  Helen 
Porsyth  played  the  original  character  of  Molly 
Seagrim,  the  flighty  gypsy-girl,  with  such  natural¬ 
ness  and  buoyancy  as  to  fairly  claim  the  acting 
honours  of  the  play. 

The  successful  run  of  “Sophia”  was  temporily 
broken  at  its  one  hundredth  night  so  that  the 
company  might  enjoy  a  summer  holiday  ;  hut  fate 
ordained  otherwise,  for  the  revival  of  Holcroft’s 
The  Eoad  to  Buin,  at  Mr.  Thorne’s  benefit 
matinee  at  the  close  of  the  season,  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  it  was  decided  to  forego  the  vacation  and 
continue  the  performance  of  this  old  comedy  for 
a  while.  Mr.  Charles  Warner  as  the  spendthrift 
young  Harry  Hornton  attacked  his  part  with 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  and  was  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  James  Pernandez,  who  played  old  Hornton 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  scenes  they  shared 
together  ;  Mr.  Thorne  was  very  successful  as  the 
crabbed  and  wily  old  miser,  Silky,  a  part  which 
perfectly  suited  this  excellent  actor’s  fine  method 
and  to  which  he  appears  to  have  devoted  much 
diligent  study ;  Mr.  Pred.  Thorne  was  not  quite 
equal  to  the  “patter”  talk  of  Goldfinch,  so  ably 
played  by  Mr.  David  James,  but  Miss  Sophie 
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“sophia”  at  the  yatjdeville. 

Larkin’s  Widow  Warren  was  as  delightful  a  bit 
of  comedy  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see,  and  Miss 
Kate  Rorke  was  pretty  and  intelligent  as  the 
Sophia  of  this  play.  “  The  Road  to  Ruin  ’*  was 
put  in  the  evening  bills  on  July  19th,  making  way 
on  October  8th,  for  the  popular  “  Sophia  ”  to 
resume  possession.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Charles 
Warner  took  Mr.  Glenny’s  part  as  the  hero,  Tom 
Jones,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Boyne,  when  he  left  the  Vaudeville  to  appear  in 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones’s  new  play  of  The  Noble 
Vagabond,  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre. 


VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE. 

Sole  Lessee  &  Responsible  Manager.  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne 


A  New  Comedy,  in  Four  Acts,  entitled 

“  SOPHIA.” 

Written  by  Robert  Buchanan,  and  founded  on  Henry 
Fielding’s  Famous  Romance,  “  Tom  Jones.” 

Tom  Jones  Mr.  CHARLES  WARNER. 

(a  Foundling,  adopted  by  Allworthy) 

Squire  Western  .  ,  Mr.  Fred.  Thorne. 

Blifil  (Allworthy’s  Nephew)  Mr.  Royce  Carleton. 
George  Seagrim  (a  Poacher)  Mr.  H.  Arncliffe. 

Mr.  All  worthy  ...  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar. 

(a  Country  Gentleman) 

Square  (Tom’s  Tutor)  Mr.  F.  Groves. 

Copse  (a  Farmer)  Mr.  J.  Wheatman. 

Partridge  Mr.  THOMAS  THORNE. 

(Village  Barber  and  Phlebotomist) 

Sophia  Miss  KATE  BOBKE. 

(Western’s  Daughter) 

Honour  (Sophia’s  Maid)  Miss  Lottie  Venne. 

Lady  Bellaston  (a  Woman  of  Fashion)  Miss  Rose  Leclercq. 
Molly  Seagrim  (a  Peasant  Girl)  Miss  Helen  Forsyth. 
Susan  (Waitress  at  the  “Bull”  Inn)  Miss  Louisa  Peach. 
Miss  Western  (Western’s  Sister  Miss  Sophie  Larkin. 

Act  I. — Lawn  before  Squire  Western’s  House  ;  Act  II. — 
Barber’s  Shop  and  Rural  Prospect ;  Act  III. — Scene  1. — 
Room  in  Lady  Bellaston’s  House,  Golden  Square Scene 
2. — A  Garret  in  London  ;  Act  IV.  —Room  in  the  “Bull  & 
Gate  ”  Inn,  Holborn. 

Scenery  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bruce  Smith,  &  Hemsley  ; 
Costumes  by  Miss  Fisher  and  Messrs.  May  &  Co.  Inci¬ 
dental  Music  by  Mr,  A.  Cooke. 

Preceded,  at  7.45,  by  a  New  Comedy-Drama,  by  J.  P. 
Hurst,  entitled 

nearly  severed. 


THREE  NEW  PLAYS  AT  THE 
CRITERION. 


N  the  first  of  the  new  year  Mr.  Charles 
Wynham,  the  popular  actor-manager 
of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  “  having 
recovered  from  his  severe  indisposi¬ 
tion.”  made  his  reappearanne  as 
Lord  Oldacre  in  “  The  Candidate,” 
the  play  having  then  reached  its  27lst  time.  On 
January  16th,  this  successful  comedy  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Macarthy,  M.P.,  was  played  for  the  last  time 
and  was  replaced  on  the  23rd,  by  Mr.  C.  Marsham 
Rae’s  adaptation  of  “  Trois  Temmes  pour  nn 
Mari  ”  a  very  shady  little  comedy  by  M.  Grrenet 
Dancour  which  had  met  with  most  exceptional 
success  at  the  Cluny  Theatre,  in  Paris,  ever  since 
its  production  on  January  11th,  1884.  There  was 
no  little  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  fitting  this 
outrageous  and  decidedly  “  doubtful  ”  Erench 
farce  to  the  tastes  even  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Criterion,  especially  as  by  far  the  funniest  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  piece  were  those  which  could  not 
possibly  be  reproduced  in  London.  But  Mr.  Rae 
succeeded  in  producing,  in  The  Mah  with  Three 
Wives,  a  rattling  farce,  noisy  and  boisterous  if 
you  will,  but  still  decidedly  funny  and  brimful  of 
droll  and  astonishing  situations,  so  complicated 
indeed  as  fairly  to  defy  description  in  the  short 
space  at  my  command.  Mr.  Wyndham  himself 
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was  not  in  the  cast,  but  was  ably  represented  by 
Mr.  Lytton  Sothern  who  was  as  good  a  substitute, 
in  the  part  of  Ralph  Newcombe,  for  our  ever¬ 
green  comedian  as  could  be  found.  Mr.  Sothern 
was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Giddens  in 
extracting  all  the  fun,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it, 
to  be  got  out  of  the  parts  of  the  two  young  scamps 
who  create  all  the  mischief ;  Mr.  Blakeley  was 
was  most  amusing  as  the  old  Uncle  Mullins  who, 
though  himself  married  three  times,  threatens  to 
cut  his  nephew  off  with  a  shilling  if  he  dares  to  do 
the  same,  and  who,  being  anxious  to  sell  an 
unfertile  property,  hangs  black  and  white  hot¬ 
house  grapes  on  a  fig-tree  and  fixes  enormous 
pears  to  the  branches  of  diminutive  apple-trees  ; 
Mr.  Harry  St.  Maur  represented  a  German- 
American,  Uncle  Trouten wetter,  with  much 
humour;  Miss  Annie  Hughes  was  chief  among  the 
ladies  with  her  fresh  and  delightful  sketch  of  the 
modest  but  artful  landlady’s  daughter,  Miss  Boffin. 
The  piece  ran  until  May  27th,  and  was  followed 
on  the  29th  by  a  revival  of  John  O’Keefe’s  cele¬ 
brated  Wild  Oats,  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham 
appearing  as  “  Rover,”  supported  by  Messrs. 
David  James  and  Edward  Righton  and  the 
members  of  his  own  company. 

“Wild  Oats  ”  was  first  played  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1791,  and  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  in  1824 
and  1835,  and  again  at  Sadler’s  Wells  during 
Phelps’s  management.  Old  playgoers  will  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  Elliston’s  Rover, 
that  dashing,  light-hearted  scapegrace  ;  Ellen 
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Tree’s  (Mrs.  Charles  Kean’s)  fine  impersonation 
of  the  simple-minded  Quakeress,  the  Lady  Amar¬ 
anth  ;  the  rough  old  sea-dog,  John  Lory,  of  T.  P. 
Cooke ;  or  the  oily  and  sanctimonious  hypocrite 
Ephraim  Smooth  of  Munden  or  Harley.  In  the 
Criterion  revival,  Messrs.  James  and  Righton 
showed  us  just  how  the  old  characters  of  John 
Lory  and  Sir  George  Thunder  were  played  in  past 
days  ;  Miss  Mary  Moore  was  uncommonly  pretty, 
sweet,  and  bewitching  as  Lady  Amaranth ;  Mr. 
George  Giddens  made  much  of  the  part  of  Sim, 
and  Mr.  Blakeley  shows  the  plausible  character 
of  Ephraim  Smooth  in  excellent  manner.  Mr. 
Wyndham,  at  the  close  of  the  first  performance, 
made  a  graceful  speech  in  which  he  said  that  the 
part  of  Hover  was,  is,  and  always  will  be  the 
dream  of  his  life.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  had 
seen  Samuel  Phelps  in  the  character,  and  in  1873 
he  had  himself  appeared  in  the  part  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre.  On  its  production  at  the  Criterion,  the 
comedy  was  reduced  from  five  to  three  acts  and 
was  played  in  nine  tableaux,  and  various  altera¬ 
tions  were  noticeable  in  the  text.  “Wild  Oats  ” 
was  interrupted  in  the  height  of  its  popularity  by 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  but  was  revived 
again  on  September  25th,  and  remained  in  posses¬ 
sion  until  November  11th. 

On  Saturday,  November  13th,  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham  produced  the  long-promised  revival  (for 
the  first  time  under  his  management)  of  the  late 
T.  W.  Robertson’s  play  of  Lavid  Garrick,  Mr. 
Wyndham  playing  in  the  title-role.  The  character 
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offered  fresh  and  quite  unaccustomed  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  display  of  higher  dramatic  qualities  in 
the  popular  actor,  and  his  success  quite  justified 
the  great  expectations  which  had  been  formed. 
Though  he  has  “  won  his  spurs  ”  as  a  farcical 
actor  of  an  advanced  type  it  has  always  been 
known  that  Mr.  Wyndham  possessed  comedy 
powers  of  a  far  higher  and  more  intellectual  order, 
and  it  only  needed  the  opportunity  for  him  to 
essay  a  part  which  required  a  mastery  of  the 
lower  tones  of  pathos  and  manly  chivalry.  But 
after  all,  from  Trench  farce  to  “  David  Grarrick  ” 
is  not  such  a  very  far  hail ;  in  the  latter  piece 
there  are  abundant  touches  of  exuberant  fancy 
and  humour,  there  is  plenty  of  natural  fun  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  moments  of  chivalrous  devotion  and  pathos 
which  bring  into  play  all  the  resources  of  a 
versatile  and  intelligent  actor.  Mr.  Wyndham 
was  supported  by  Mr.  David  James  as  Simon 
Ingot,  Mr.  George  Griddens  as  Squire  Chivey,  a 
well  studied  and  artistic  performance,  Mr.  Blake¬ 
ley  and  Miss  Paget  in  minor  characters,  and  by 
Miss  Mary  Moore  in  the  part  of  the  heroine,  Ada 
Ingot.  The  play  was  not  produced  as  originally 
arranged  by  Mr.  Robertson  but  was  given  in  three 
acts,  the  parts  of  Simon  Ingot  and  his  daughter 
Ada  being  considerably  altered  and  reduced,  not 
altogether  to  their  improvement. 

The  play  seems  to  have  “  caught  on,”  as  the 
Yankees  say,  and  bids  fair  to  run  well  into  the 
new  year. 


CRITERION  THEATRE. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager  -  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham. 


T.  W.  Bobertson’s  Three  Act  Comedy,  entitled 

DAVID  GARRICK. 


David  Garrick 
Simon  Ingot  ». 

Squire  Chivey 
Smith 
Brown 
Jones 
George 
Groom 
Thomas 
Mrs.  Smith 
Miss  Araminta  Brown 
Ada  Ingot 


( Garrick's  Servant ) 
( Ingot's  Servant) 


Mr.  Charles  "Wyndham. 
...  Mr.  David  James. 
Mr.  George  Giddens. 
...  Mr.  W.  Blakeley. 
...  Mr.  A.  Bernard. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sherman. 
Mr.  E.  Emery. 
Mr.  F.  Emery. 
Mr.  E.  Percy. 
Miss  Ffolliott  Paget. 
Miss  Emily  Miller. 
.  Miss  Mary  Moore. 


Act  I.  &  II. — Drawing  Eoom  at  Simon  Ingot’s ;  Act 
III. — Scene  1  —Drawing  Eoom  at  Simon  Ingot’s  ;  Scene 
2. — Garrick’s  Study. 

Preceded  at  8  by  the  Farce,  in  Two  Acts  entitled 

who  killed  cock  robin? 

By  Charles  Mathews. 

Jack  Baggett,  Mr.  George  Giddens  ;  Abel  Tinkle,  Mr. 
W.  Blakeley;  Satanella,  Miss  Bose  Saker  ;  Hannah, 
Miss  Annie  Hughes. 


New  Scenery  by  Bruce  Smith.  The  Decorations  by  Maple 
&  Co. 


THE  “NATIONAL  THEATKE,”  DBURY 
LANE. 


E  cannot  speak  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
without  mentioning  the  panto  mine 
of  1885-6,  although  scarcely  coming 
within  our  province,  so  it  must  be 
dismissed  with  the  simple  statement 
that  its  subject  was  the  well  worn 
Alladin,  though  in  this  case  presented  in  so 
lavish  and  magnificent  a  manner  by  the  ambitious 
manager,  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  as  almost  to  seem 
a  novelty.  The  great  feature  of  the  pantomime 
was  a  procession,  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Thomp¬ 
son,  called  “The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  beautiful  and  charming  supernumeries 
habited  to  represent  the  world’s  great  beauties 
from  Helen  of  Troy  to  Mrs.  Langtry.  It  was 
agreed  that  “  Alladin  ”  eclipsed  all  previous 
efforts  in  the  way  of  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  new  production  for  1886-7,  is  The  Forty 
Thieves,  and  is  even  more  costly  and  splendid 
than  any  of  its  predecessors— -the  only  question 
which  arises  on  this  subject  is  when  the  utmost 
point  of  extravagance,  showing  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  profit,  will  be  reached.  At 
the  end  of  the  run  of  “  Alladin,”  on  April  7th, 
the  successful  military  melodrama,  Human  Nature 
by  Henry  Pettitt  and  Augustus  Harris,  was  again 
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put  in  rehearsal  and  produced  on  April  24th,  the 
pantomime  having  reached  its  145th  performance. 

It  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  refer  at  any 
length  to  “  Human  Nature,”  which  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  boards  until  Saturday,  May  29th, 
when  it  was  withdrawn  to  make  way  for  a  four 
weeks’  season  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company 
who  commenced  operations  on  the  following 
Monday  with  “  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  follow¬ 
ing  with  “  Manon,”  “Faust,”  “Carmen,”  “The 
Bohemian  Grirl,”  “  Maritana,”  “  Nadeshda,”  and 
“  Esmerelda.”  The  only  novelty  produced  during 
their  season  was  The  Troubadour,  composed  by 
A.  C.  Mackenzie,  the  libretto  (and  such  a  libretto  f) 
by  Francis  Hueffer,  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
ability  who  ought  to  have  known  better — or  rather 
how  to  do  better.  The  opera  was  produced  on 
June  8th,  and  was  repeated  on  three  or  four  other 
nights.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  music  has  many  fine 
qualities,  which  cannot  be  claimed  for  Mr. 
Hueffer’s  words.  The  following  lines  will  give 
some  idea  of  their  literary  finish  and  charm — 

“  So  drank  her  lips  tbe  kisses  of  his  lips, 

So  did  her  mouth  cling  to  his  yearning  mouth.”  .  .  . 

What  lovely  sentiments  ;  how  beautifully 
expressed  !  And  again — 

“  In  these  hands,  on  these  tremulous  lips, 

Which  I  grasp,  which  I  kiss.’*  .  .  . 

#  #  #  # 

“  Farewell  to  the  days  that  pass, 

To  the  darkness  of  sorrowful  nights  ; 

To  a  life  that  is  brittle  as  glass, 

I  drink  to  the  death  that  unites  !  ” 
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How  “  intense,”  how  “  utter ; ”  yet  how  intensely 
silly,  how  utterly  unpoetical !  When  it  is  said  that 
the  last  lines  are  sung  by  Margarida  as  she  is  about 
to  drink  the  blood  of  her  slain  lover,  their  lack  of 
beauty  will  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

On  the  termination  of  Mr.  Rosa’s  short  season, 
Mr.  Harris  made  a  new  departure  by  producing  on 
June  29th,  a  comic  opera  by  the  composer  of  those 
popular  opera  bouffes ,  “  Chilperic,”  “  Le  Petit 
Paust/’  Louis  Herve.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  open 
secret  that  the  libretto  of  Privoli,  was  also  by 
the  composer.  But  M.  Herve’s  attempt  at  comic 
opera  was  not  very  successful,  in  spite  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  setting  it  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harris 
and  the  opera  was  withdrawn  on  August  2nd,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  Paris,  with  all  the  scenery 
and  properties. 

The  theatre  remained  closed  for  a  month,  pend¬ 
ing  the  production  of  A  Run  oe  Luck — a  sporting 
drama  by  Messrs.  Harris  &  Pettitt,  which  was 
put  on  the  stage  in  a  most  realistic  and  splendid 
manner.  A  Race  at  Goodwood  with  real  thorough¬ 
breds  and  jockeys,  and  a  “meet”  at  a  country 
squire’s  Hall  with  real  hounds  and  huntsmen, 
were  given  with  such  truth  to  nature  that  cele¬ 
brated  jockeys  and  experienced  sportsmen  have 
expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  all  the 
details.  The  set  scene  of  the  race-course  at  Good- 
wood,  with  its  animated  crowds  of  sightseers,  bett¬ 
ing  men,  and  sportsmen,  its  fine  view  of  the  trees 
of  the  park  stretching  away  into  the  distance,  and 
the  well-known  course  in  the  foreground,  was  a 
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vivid  picture  which  impressed  itself  on  the  memory. 
Nor  was  the  drama  itself  subordinate  in  interest 
to  the  magnificent  setting  it  received ;  the  dialogue 
was  smart,  bright,  and  (as  iVought  to  be)  “of  the 
turf,  turfy;”  and  the  story  was  of  decided  human 
interest,  full  of  pathetic  and  humorous  situations 
and  characters.  “  A  E-un  of  Luck  ”  came  to  an 
end  on  December  11th,  when  it  was  withdrawn  on 
account  of  the  elaborate  preparations  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  Christmas  pantomime, 
The  Forty  Thieves.  Mr.  Harris  has  published 
a  statement  by  his  accountants  testifying  that  “  A 
Eun  of  Luck  ”  was  the  greatest  monetary  success 
achieved  at  the  theatre  during  his  management. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harris’s  pantomime  for  1886-7 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  gorgeously  and  lavishly 
staged  pantomime  which  has  been  produced  under 
his  management,  and  that  means  that  he  has  given 
us  the  most  splendid  pantomime  the  world  has 
seen.  “  The  Forty  Thieves,”  produced  on  Boxing 
Night,  is  remarkable  as  the  first  pantomime  Mr. 
Harris  has  staged  at  Drury  Lane  in  which  the 
time-honoured  transformation-scene  has  no  part, 
but  this  deficiency  is  amply  made  up  by  the  scene 
representing  the  massing  of  the  thieves  in  their 
jewelled  cave,  a  perfect  kaleidoscope  of  bewilder- 
ingly  brilliant  costumes  and  colours,  and  the 
concluding  scene  beginning  with  the  annexation 
of  India  and  ending  with  a  grand  procession  of 
representatives  of  every  nation  that  owns  the  rule 
of  Queen  Victoria,  all  of  whom  do  homage  before 
a  statue  of  her  Majesty,  Miss  Constance  Gril- 
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christ  is  seen  again  on  the  stage  as  the  Morgiana, 
Paul  Martinetti  is  a  very  agile  monkey  ;  Harry 
Nicholls  and  Herbert  Campbell  appear  as  Ali 
Baba  and  Cogia  respectively,  and  Madame  Katti 
Banner’s  sweet  and  clever  little  dancing-girls  are 
seen  again  in  their  white  silk  nightgowns.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  piece  is  well  worthy  the  Jubilee  year 
of  the  Queen. 


“ THE  BUTLER”  AT  TOOLE’S. 

R.  TOOLE  was  Going  It  when  the 
year  opened,  at  his  little  theatre  in 
King  William  Street — that  is  to  say, 
was  appearing  in  the  play  of  that 
name  by  the  veteran  Mr.  J.  Maddi- 
son  Morton  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Vicars, 
in  the  part  of  Old  Cossett.  On  January  1st,  it 
had  reached  its  23rd  time,  and  on  that  date  the 
little  after-piece,  “  The  O’Dora;  or,  A  Wrong 
Accent,”  a  travesty  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Burnand  of 
“  Theodora,”  was  announced  to  be  played  for  the 
last  two  nights.  On  January  8th,  Mr.  Toole  and 
his  company  played  before  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  family  at  Sandringham  in  “  Going  It  ”  and 
“  The  Birthplace  of  Podgers.”  Mr.  Burnand’s 
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travesty  of  14  Faust  ”  at  the  Lyceum  was  in 
preparation  and  was  produced  on  February  4th, 
under  the  title  of  Faust  and  Loose  ;  or,  Brocken 
Yows — the  best  part  of  it  being  its  witty  title. 
The  piece  was  not  very  successful  and  was  with¬ 
drawn  on  May  4th,  after  a  run  of  upwards  of 
fifty  times  ;  44  Going  It  ”  also  finishing  its  career 
on  that  day,  having  been  played  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  nights. 

On  May  5th,  Mr.  Toole  revived  The  Seeious 
Family  and  Ici  on  Paele  Fbancais,  playing  in 
the  first  the  part  of  Aminadab  Sleek  and  in  the 
other  that  of  Mr.  Spriggins.  Early  in  June,  Mr. 
Toole  was  obliged,  through  severe  indisposition, 
to  relinquish  his  place  at  the  theatre  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  part  of  Sleek  by  Mr.  G-.  Shelton 
until  the  season  was  concluded  on  June  26th. 

On  Saturday,  July  3rd,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Stephens 
and  W.  Yardlev  opened  the  theatre  with  two  of 
their  own  pieces — Hand  and  Heaet,  a  new  and 
original  dramatic  incident  in  one  act ;  and  a  new 
version  of  the  burlesque  of  Hebne  the  Huntee, 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  and  Miss  Emily  Spiller 
in  the  cast.  Mr.  Leonard  Outram  being  in¬ 
capacitated  by  a  broken  arm  from  playing  the  part 
of  Abel  Newton  in  “Hand  and  Heart,”  shortly 
after  the  season  began,  Mr.  James  Fernandez,  the 
original  representative  of  the  character  when  the 
play  was  first  produced  at  a  Gaiety  matinee  on 
May  21st,  undertook  the  part  for  a  few  nights. 
At  the  end  of  July,  the  nautical  comic  opera  by 
Stephens  and  Solomon,  Billee  Tayloe  replaced 
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“  Hand  and  Heart  ”  and  the  season  terminated  on 
August  7th. 

Messrs.  Hermann  Yezin  and  Fred  Westwood 
brought  the  successful  comedy  Bachelors  from 
the  Opera  Comique  on  September  20th,  to  Toole’s 
Theatre,  where  it  ran  until  November  27th,  having 
reached  its  111th  time. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  returned  from  his  successful 
tour  in  the  provinces  on  Monday,  December  6th, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merivale’s  three-act  comedy 
entitled  The  Butler,  which  he  had  tried  at  Man¬ 
chester  with  a  complete  success  which  was  repeated 
on  its  production  in  London.  The  authors  have 
evidently  measured  Mr.  Toole  to  a  nicety  and  the 
result  is  that  his  new  character  of  the  Butler  fits 
him  to  perfection.  The  play  is  a  neat  little  comedy, 
full  of  comical  dialogue  and  ludicrous  situations, 
the  characters  too  have  an  air  of  reality  which 
adds  to  their  interest.  David  Trot,  by  dint  of 
loving  and  faithful  service  during  their  less  fortun¬ 
ate  years,  has  got  his  master  and  mistress  com¬ 
pletely  under  his  thumb  ;  he  cannot  repress  his 
laughter  when  he  addresses  him  by  his  new  title 
of  “  Sir  John,”  and  when  for  some  suppposed 
misdemeanour,  Sir  John  tells  him  they  must  part, 
he  does  not  understand  his  meaning  and  simply 
replies — “  Oh  ;  where  are  you  going  to  ?  ”  In 
fact,  as  he  himself  declares,  Sir  John  might  as 
well  try  to  get  rid  of  the  water-rate  as  of  him. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  closely  identified  with 
the  character  of  the  butler,  and  so  Mr.  Toole  has 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  keep  himself  in  evidence. 


MRS  Langtry  . 
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Sir  John  Tracey,  Knight,  who  has  made  his  money 
in  mustard,  has  a  pet  scheme,  which  is  to  marry 
his  young  son  to  the  charming  daughter  of  a 
broken-down  old  peer  to  whom  he  has  lent  various 
sums  of  money,  thus  buying  the  old  reprobate’s 
consent  to  the  wedding.  Bnt  there  are  various 
obstacles  against  the  consummation  of  his  wish. 
The  son  is  already  in  love  with  his  mother’s  com¬ 
panion,  Alice  Marshall,  a  charming  girl  whom  the 
kindly  Lady  Tracey  had  rescued  from  poverty  and 
who  has  won  the  good  woman’s  love  by  her  sweet 
manners.  Lord  Babicombe’s  daughter  is  herself 
in  love  with  an  aristocratic  cousin  of  hers,  Prank 
St.  John,  and  has  therefore  good  reason  to  object 
to  the  proposed  marriage.  Lord  Babiconbe  and 
his  daughter  call  on  the  Tracey’s ;  Lady  Tracey  is 
so  vulgar  that  Lady  Anne  openly  sneers  at  her, 
which  greatly  annoys  her  intriguing  husband  ;  and 
when  the  invalid  old  Lord  has  a  fit  of  coughing, 
David  Trot,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  makes  his 
lordship  swallow  a  dose  of  Elliman’s  embrocation 
instead  of  water,  which  very  nearly  kills  him. 
The  two  pairs  of  lovers  meet  on  the  sly  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation,  whilst  Trot  “  keeps  on  hover¬ 
ing  unbeknown”  on  their  account,  and  also  on 
his  own  for  he  is  himself  in  love  with  the  pretty 
cook,  Miss  Muddle.  Sir  John,  seeing  that  his 
project  is  not  progressing  very  rapidly,  determines 
to  precipitate  matters  by  getting  the  faithful  Trot 
and  Alice  Marshall  out  of  his  son’s  way,  but  he 
lays  his  plans  so  badly  that  on  the  morning  the 
girl  leaves  the  house,  the  lovers  have  so  arranged 
b— 3 
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matters  between  them  that  they  all  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  licences  and  get  married  quietly  to  the 
ladies  of  their  choice.  Sir  John  chuckles  over  his 
breakfast,  thinking  that  the  mysterious  absence  of 
his  son  is  only  furthering  his  own  schemes,  and 
Lord  Babicombe’s-  excited  arrival  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  confession  in  his  hand  only  increases  his 
amusement,  for  he  thinks  that  she  has  secretly 
married  his  son.  But  the  return  of  the  three 
newly-married  couples  explains  the  mystery,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  bow  to  the  accomplished  fact. 
The  chief  burden  of  the  management  of  the 
counter-plot  has  rested  on  Trot,  who  has  himself 
an  interest  in  its  success,  for  he  too  has  fallen  in 
love  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  marry  Lavinia 
Muddle,  the  Traceys’  new  cook. 

The  comedy,  with  its  bright  dialogue  and  amus¬ 
ing  complications,  is  excellently  played  by  Mr. 
Toole  as  the  Butler,  Miss  Kate  Phillips  as  the 
pert  but  romantic  Lavinia,  Miss  Marie  Linden 
as  the  charming  companion,  Mr.  John  Billington 
as  Sir  John,  and  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  including  a  new-comer,  Miss  Yiolet  Van¬ 
brugh,  whose  tall  and  graceful  figure  and  pretty 
face,  added  the  charm  of  beauty  and  tasteful 
dresses  to  the  rollicking  fun  of  this  very  amusing 
piece. 


TOOLE’S  THEATRE. 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager  -  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Business  Manager  -  Mr.  George  Loveday. 


A  New  and  Original  Dramatic  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 
entitled, 

THE  BUTLER; 

By  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herman  Merivale. 


David  Trot  (The  Butler)  Mr  J.  L.  Toole. 

Sir  John  Tracey,  Kt.  Mr.  John  Billington. 

(Mayor  of  Buncombe) 

Laurence  Tracey  (His  Son)  Mr.  E.  D.  Ward. 

Lord  Babicombe,  of  Babicombe  Mr.  G.  Shelton. 

Frank  St.  John  (His  Nephew)  Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne. 
A  Deaf  Flyman  ...  ...  Mr.  W.  Brunton. 

Lady  Tracey  (Sir  John’s  Wife)  Miss  Emily  Thorne. 

Alice  Marshall  ...  Miss  Marie  Linden. 

(Lady  Tracey’s  Companion) 

Lady  Anne  Babicombe  ...  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh. 

(Her  first  appearance  in  London). 
(Lord  Babicombe’s  Daughter) 

Lavinia  Muddle  (The  Cook)  Miss  Kate  Phillips. 

(Her  first  appearance  at  this  Theatre). 


Scenery — Acts  I  &  II. — Hall  in  Sir  John  Tracey’s  House, 
at  Buncombe-on-the-Wash  ;  Act  III. — Breakfast-room  at 
Sir  John  Tracey’s. 

Preceded  by  a  Comedy  Drama,  in  One  Act,  by 
A.  W.  Pinero,  entitled, 

HESTER’S  MYSTERY. 

Scene. — The  Dairy  and  Stable-Yard  pf  ‘  Butt&rwbrth’s 
Farm.  0  °  ’  °  * J  * 


THE  DALY  COMPANY  AT  THE  STRAND. 


IJRINGr  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year,  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  was  in 
possession  of  the  Strand  Theatre, 
and  her  engagement  did  not  termin¬ 
ate  until  May  1st.,  when  My  Sweet¬ 
heart  was  played  for  the  1510th 
time,  counting  every  performance  given  by  Miss 
Palmer  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This  musical 
comedy  is  too  well  known  to  require  description 
here  ;  indeed  its  principal  attraction  is  the  piquant 
singing,  dancing,  and  grimacing  of  the  merry 
little  lady  who  has  so  closely  identified  herself 
with  the  piece,  and  the  chief  interest  of  her  season 
in  London  this  year  was  the  peculiar  methods  of 
advertising  adopted  by  her  manager,  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  the  daily  papers.  The  following  may  be  given 
as  a  specimen — “  £5  each  will  be  paid  to  the  first 
20  applicants  who  will  convince  Minnie  Palmer 
that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves, 
the  world  they  live  in,  and  the  government  they 
live  under.  —  Address  STRAND  THEATRE, 
London,  M.P.M.S.” 

The  theatre  remained  closed  after  Miss  Palmer’s 
departure  for  Australia  until  May  27th,  when 
Mr.  Augustin  Daly’s  excellent  company  of  come¬ 
dians,  undei  the  management  of  Mr.  William 
Terriss,  opened  for  a  season  limited  to  ten  weeks. 
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The  play  chosen  for  their  opening  night  was 
A  Night  Off  ;  or,  A  Page  from  Balzac,  Mr. 
Daly’s  version  of  “  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines  ”  by 
Franz  Yon  Schonthan,  which  had  been  so  popular 
in  Germany,  and  his  well-drilled  troupe  was 
eminently  qualified  to  do  the  funny  piece  ample 
justice  in  its  English  dress.  The  interest  of  the 
play  turns  on  the  affairs  of  a  university  professor 
who  has  written  a  tragedy  and  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  whilst  his  wife,  who  is  strong-minded  and 
has  strong  objections  to  theatrical  entertainments, 
is  away  at  the  seaside,  to  have  his  dramatic  off¬ 
spring  produced  by  a  travelling  company  at  that 
time  passing  through  the  town.  Unhappily,  his 
wife  returns  home  suddenly,  with  her  frolicsome 
daughter  Nisbe,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
arrangements  for  the  performance  have  been  con¬ 
cluded.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  invent  some 
excuse  for  his  absence  from  home  on  the  occasion 
of  its  production,  so  he  takes  into  his  confidence 
his  impulsive  son-in-law  and  his  playful  daughter 
who  suggest  a  sham  family  quarrel  which  they 
carry  out  with  intense  realism,  to  the  immense 
amusement  of  the  audience,  who  as  they  laugh 
uproariously  cannot  but  anticipate  the  denouement 
of  the  play.  Mr.  James  Lewis  as  the  professor  ; 
Miss  Ada  Behan  as  the  spoiled  child,  Nisbe,  who 
was  particularly  delightful  and  coquettish  when 
she  tells  her  lover’s  fortune  with  the  cards  ;  Mr. 
Charles  Leclercq  as  the  theatrical  manager,  Mr. 
Marcus  Brutus  Snap ;  handsome  Miss  Virginia 
Dreher  as  Mrs.  Damask ;  Miss  Mary  Irwin  as  a 
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screamingly  funny  servant  ;  and  Mr.  John  Drew 
as  the  young  lover,  gave  the  piece  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  well -trained  skill. 

On  Saturday,  June  26th,  a  matinee  of  Colley 
Cibber’s  play,  She  Would  and  She  Wouldn’t, 
was  given,  with  Miss  Eehan  in  the  principal 
character ;  and  the  following  Saturday  morning, 
July  3rd,  The  Country  Girl,  with  Miss  Eehan 
as  Peggy,  preceded  by  A  Woman’s  Won’t,  was 
performed  for  that  time  only.  On  Wednesday, 
July  7th,  a  new  farcical  piece  in  four  acts,  adapted 
by  Mr.  Daly  from  “  Halbe  Dichter,’’  the  German 
play  by  Julius  Eosen,  entitled  Nancy  and  Com¬ 
pany,  was  produced,  supported  by  the  entire  com¬ 
pany.  This  play  is  somewhat  similar  in  motive  to 
c  A  Night  Off,”  and  deals  with  a  young  lady 
living  in  the  country  in  happy  married  life  who 
has  one  secret  ambition  in  which  her  husband  does 
not  share.  She  has  written  the  rough  draft  of  a 
play  wEich  she  has  shown  to  a  famous  dramatic- 
author,  suggesting  that  he  shall  collaborate  with 
her  in  its  production  but  stipulating  that  her 
identity  is  to  be  carefully  hidden,  even  from  her 
husband  until  the  eventful  night  on  wdiich  the 
play  is  produced.  The  dramatist  accepts  the 
sketch,  writes  it  up,  and  arranges  for  its  produc¬ 
tion.  Nancy  Brasher,  the  anonymous  author, 
thereupon  leaves  home,  giving  a  false  reason  for 
her  absence,  and  takes  apartments  at  an  hotel  in 
the  name  of  her  fellow  collaborator,  who  is  a 
bachelor  engaged  to  be  married.  This  leads  to 
complications  ;  Nancy  prevails  upon  the  dramat- 
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ist  to  accompany  her  to  the  hotel  only  to  find  that 
her  husband  has  followed  her  and  threatens  to 
shoot  his  supposed  rival.  But  these  complications, 
still  more  complicated  in  the  play,  are  ultimately 
arranged  satisfactorily  by  the  success  of  the  piece 
and  Nancy’s  confession  of  her  share  in  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

Miss  Ada  Behan  played  the  head-strong  and 
excitable  Nancy,  with  admirable  truth  to  nature, 
and  she  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  James  Lewis 
as  Mr.  Ebenezer  Giriffing,  an  elderly  rake  who 
has  constituted  himself  the  moral  mentor  of  all 
his  friends  and  associates,  by  Mr.  John  Drew  as 
Mr.  Kiefe  O’Kiefe,.  the  dramatic  author,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  company.  The  short  but 
highly  successful  season  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  Saturday  night,  July  31st,  when  “  Nancy  and 
Company”  was  played,  and  an  old-fashioned 
epilogue,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Clement 
Scott,  was  recited  by  various  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Miss  Ada  Behan  speaking  the  last  words  of 
farewell. 


AT  THE  OPERA  COMIQUE. 


HAT  merry  piece  ’On  Change  ;  or 
the  Professor’s  Venture,  attained  on 
the  first  day  of  1886,  its  134th  per¬ 
formance  and  was  drawing  crowded 
audiences  to  the  Opera  Comique  to 
see  Mr.  Felix  Morris  in  his  artistic 
performance  as  the  Scotch  medical  professor  who 
gets  into  such  innocent  scrapes  through  his  love 
of  speculation.  The  pla^  is  taken  from  Herr  Von 
Moser’s  farce  called  “Ultimo,”  that  is,  Settling- 
day,  and  a  version  of  it  was  played  in  America 
under  the  name  of  The  Big  Bonanza ,  when  it 
owed  it  success  chiefly  to  the  clever  acting  of  Mr. 
James  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Augustin  Daly 
Company.  “  ’On  Change  ”  was  first  produced  at 
a  matinee  at  the  Strand  Theatre  on  July  1st, 
1885,  and  was  produced  at  Toole’s  on  August 
22nd,  and  on  November  30th,  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Strand  Theatre,  and  thence  on  Dec.  28th, 
to  the  Opera  Comique,  where  it  concluded  its  run 
ef  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  times  on  Friday, 
May  28tli.  On  April  29th,  on  the  night  of  the 
250th  performance,  a  new  and  original  operetta, 
written  and  composed  by  Lady  Arthur  Hill, 
entitled  The  Lost  Husband,  was  played  before 
“  ’On  Change,’’  and  proved  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  evening’s  entertainment. 
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On  the  following  day,  May  29th,  Messrs.  Mor¬ 
ton  and  Bell’s  American  Comedy  Company 
appeared  in  Our  Strategists,  which  claimed  to 
be  “the  funniest  play  ever  written  and  acted, 
proved  by  seven  years’  wonderful  success  in 
America.”  The  piece  was  in  reality  a  very  weak 
and  pointless  agglomeration  of  absurdity  which, 
so  far  from  entering  upon  a  run  of  seven  years  in 
England  was  withdrawn,  after  a  chequered  career, 
on  June  18th. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  the  well-known  architect 
and  designer,  recently  deceased,  then  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Opera  Comique  and  produced  Tom 
Taylor’s  The  Tool’s  Beyenge,  on  July  3rd,  with 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  as  Bertuccio,  Mr.  William 
Herbert  as  Manfredi,  Miss  Steer  as  Eiordelisa, 
and  Mrs.  Mackintosh  as  Erancesca,  supported  by 
Messrs.  Fred.  Westwood,  0.  Stewart,  H  Percival, 
G.  H.  Paterson,  A.  E.  Drinkwater ;  and  Miss  AV 
Beadnell,  Miss  Hare,  and  Miss  Julia  Brutone. 
The  chief  object  of  this  production  was  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  debuts  of  Mrs.  Mackintosh 
and  Miss  Steer,  ladies  of  fashion  with  some  pre¬ 
tensions  to  personal  beauty,  but  neither  of  these 
debutantes  were  possessed  of  any  unusual  histri¬ 
onic  ability  and  their  appearance  attracted  little 
interest.  “  The  Fool’s  Revenge  ’*  was  withdrawn 
on  Saturday,  August  7th,  and  on  the  following 
Monday,  a  comedy  by  Messrs.  Eobert  Buchanan 
and  Hermann  Vezin,  entitled  Bachelors  was  pro¬ 
duced,  preceded  by  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Dayy,  with 
Mr.  Vezin  as  Garrick,  which  had  been  given  some 
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nights  previously  in  conjunction  with  “  The 
Fool’s  Revenge.”  The  cast  of  “  Bachelors  ”  in¬ 
cluded  Messrs.  Felix  Morris,  F.  W.  Herbert,  O. 
Stuart,  H.  Deane,  and  Hermann  Vezin ;  Miss 
Chalgrove,  Miss  Sothern,  Miss  Elcho,  Miss  Hare, 
and  Mrs.  Sidney.  It  was  played  for  a  few 
nights  only  at  this  theatre,  and  was  transferred 
to  Toole’s  Theatre,  where  it  ran  for  one  hundred 
and  twelve  nights,  being  withdrawn  on  Saturday, 
November  27th. 

On  October  28th,  Mr.  Charles  Marsham  Rae 
opened  at  the  Opera  Comique  with  Oue  Diya. 
Victor  Roger’s  comic  opera,  “  Josephine  vendue 
par  ses  soeurs  ”  was  brought  out  in  Paris  with 
great  success  in  March  last,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Rae 
did  well  to  secure  the  rights  of  translation  for 
England  aud  it  was  with  excellent  taste  that  he 
not  only  substituted  “  Our  Diva  ”  for  the  original 
rather  offensive  title  but  successfully  purged  the 
libretto  of  all  allusion  to  the  biblical  story  which 
was  burlesqued  in  the  piece,  without  robbing  it 
of  any  of  its  interest  or  harmless  fun.  The  story 
of  the  English  version  is  simple  enough,  but  has 
a  freshness  and  originality  which  is  rare  in  modern 
comic  opera.  Victor  Roger’s  music  in  very  tune¬ 
ful  and  original  and  had  full  justice  done  to  it  by 
Mr.  Rae’s  company,  which  included  Mr.  Frank 
Wyatt,  Miss  Effie  Clements,  Mr.  Frank  Celli, 
Madame  Amadi,  and  Miss  Minnie  Marshall.  Mr. 
Rae’s  libretto  was,  as  I  have  said,  excellent  and 
in  the  best  possible  taste,  and  Mr.  R.  Barker 
deserves  praise  for  the  mounting  and  stage-man- 
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agement  of  the  piece.  u  Our  Diva  ”  ran  for  fifty 
nights  and  was  withdrawn  on  December  17th. 

Mr.  William  Terriss  revived  at  this  theatre  on 
Boxing  Night,  December  27th,  the  comical  play, 
A  Night  Off,  produced  with  such  success  by 
the  Augustin  Daly  Company.  Though  the  farce 
was  interpreted  this  time  by  a  “  scratch  ”  com¬ 
pany  of  English  actors,  including  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Beveridge,  E.  W.  G-ardner,  Joseph  Pearce,  T. 
Trevor,  and  Mr.  Fred.  Kaye  ;  Mesdames  Blanche 
Herlock,  Lottie  Glover,  Isabel  Ellison,  Alice 
Leigh,  and  Josephine  St.  Ange,  it  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  theatre  is  crowded  nightly  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press. 


44  HARVEST  ”  AT  THE  PRINCESS’S. 


R.  WILSON  BARRETT  and  his 
company  were  replaced  at  their 
house  in  Oxford  Street  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Hawtrey,  the  lessee  of  the 
Globe  Theatre,  on  Saturday,  18th 
September,  when  he  produced  Mr. 
H.  Hamilton’s  new  and  original  play,  Harvest, 
with  great  and  deserved  success.  The  story  of  the 
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drama  is  of  strong  and  well-sustained  interest.  A 
certain  similarity  has  been  found  between  its 
leading  motive  and  the  famous  Yelverton  trial  of 
which  so  much  was  heard  in  the  country  in  1859 
and  1861,  and  which  concerned  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  between  Teresa  Longworth  and  Major 
Yelverton,  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  A  von  more. 

In  the  play  we  find  that  Noel  Musgrave,  the 
heir  to  an  Irish  baronetcy,  has  contracted  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  Scotch  girl,  of  whom  he  eventually 
tires,  through  stress  of  misfortune.  Unhappily  at 
this  crisis,  a  certain  cynic,  Captain  Tressider 
appears  at  the  cottage  and  suggests  that  the  hus¬ 
band  shall  get  rid  of  his  wife  by  disputing  the 
validity  of  their  marriage  on  the  ground  that  it 
occurred  at  a  place  in  Scotland  which  renders 
it  illegal,  at  the  same  time  offering  as  a  bait  a  rich 
widow  who  is  said  to  greatly  admire  Musgrave. 
Noel  decides  to  take  his  friend’s  advice,  but  the 
injured  wife  overhears  their  conversation  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  pour  down  upon  them  the  full  flood  of 
her  righteous  indignation,  warning  her  husband 
that  he  will  in  due  time  surely  reap  the  harvest 
of  his  act. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  act,  “  twenty  years 
have  elapsed,  and,”  as  a  contemporary  observes, 
c‘  all  our  old  friends — except  of  course  the  boy — 
have  got  grey  hair.  Brenda  Musgrave  (now 
known  as  Mrs.  Marston)  is  as  white  as  Marie 
Antoinette;  Sir  Noel  Musgrave,  Baronet,  is  pre¬ 
maturely  grey  ;  Tressider,  the  cynic,  is  as  grey  as 
the  accustomed  badger ;  and  the  old  Scotch 
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factotum,  who  follows  Brenda’s  fortunes,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  hoary.”  Brenda  finds  herself,  with  her  son 
Geoffroy,  at  the  mansion  at  Connemara  of  Sir 
Noel,  her  now  repentant  and  unhappy  husband. 
Geoffroy  has  fallen  in  love  with  Sir  Noel’s  step¬ 
daughter,  but  his  mother  has  vowed  vengeance  on 
the  man  who  has  wronged  her,  and  making  her 
son  swear  obedience  to  her  plans,  she  promptly 
declines  the  offer  of  marriage  which  Musgrave 
now  makes  to  her  so  as  to  punish  him  bv  retain¬ 
ing  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  on  their  son  and  so 
robbing  the  baronet  of  an  heir.  But  at  last  she 
gives  in  and  everybody  is  made  as  happy  as  their 
different  circumstances  permit. 

Mr  Arthur  Dacre  and  his  accomplished  wife, 
still  known  as  Miss  Amy  Boselle,  as  Sir  Noel 
and  Brenda  Musgrave,  and  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas 
as  Tressider,  did  their  best  with  parts  which  were 
not  remarkable  for  sympathy  and  interest,  but 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Hawtrey  and  Miss  Fanny  Brough  ; 
Miss  Edith  Chester  (a  pretty  and  clever  little 
actress)  and  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens  as  twro  pairs  of 
lovers  rendered  good  service,  especially  Miss 
Brough  as  the  merry  and  witty  Irish  girl  and  Mr. 
Hawtrey  as  her  unimaginative,  distinctly  modern, 
lover ;  and  Miss  Charlotte  Addison  re-appeared 
on  the  stage  as  the  elderly  spinster  companion  of 
Lettice  Vane,  Sir  Noel’s  step-daughter.  The 
elaborate  and  beautiful  mounting  of  the  play  was 
quite  unexceptional;  one  scene  particularly,  a 
glen  with  a  wonderfully  natural  waterfall  and 
rocks,  being  simply  perfect  of  its  kind. 
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“  Harvest  ”  was  played  until  Mr.  Hawtrey’s 
lease  o£  the  theatre  expired  on  December  17th, 
having  enjoyed  a  prosperous  career.  On  October 
9th,  a  new  comedietta,  My  Lord  in  Livery,  by 
Mr.  S.  Theyre  Smith  was  played  for  the  first  time 
before  “  Harvest.” 


THE  NOBLE  VAGABOND. 

The  theatre  was  re-opened  on  Wednesday, 
December  22nd,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham,  the  popular  lessee  of  the 
Criterion,  when  the  long-expected  play  by  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  joint-author  of  “  The  Silver 
King,”  was  produced,  with  Mr.  Charles  Warner 
Miss  Dorothy  Dene,  Mr.  Julian  Cross,  Mr.  George 
Barrett,  and  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  in  the  principal 
parts. 

The  Noble  Vagabond  is  a  typical  modern 
melodrama — full  of  noise  and  excitement,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  many  horrors  and  enlivened  with 
but  few  humourous  episodes.  But  there  is  a 
dogged  vigour  about  the  play  which  commands 
attention  and  a  complicated  and  mysterious  story 
which  compels  our  interest.  Indeed  it  demands 
a  far  more  detailed  notice  than  I  am  able  to  afford 
it  here,  and  as  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
important  plajs  of  1887,  it  will  receive  adequate 
description  and  illustration  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  “The  Playgoers’  Pocket  Book.” 


ROYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager  -  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hawtrey 

(Licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett) 
Every  Evening  at  8.15  o'clock,  a  New  and  Original  Play, 
in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts,  entitled 


HARVEST, 

Written  by  H.  Hamilton. 


The  Play  produced  under  the  personal  direction  of  Ihe  Author . 
Characters  in  the  Prologue  : 


Noel  Musgrave 
Geoffrey  (His  Son,  aged 
Captain  Tressider 
Hamish 

Brenda  Musgrave 

Characters 

Sir  Noel  Musgrave,  Bart. 
Colonel  Tressider 
Bevil  Brooke... 

Roy  Marston... 

Hamish 

Nora  Fitzgerald 
Lettice  Vane 
Miss  Macleod 
Mrs.  Marston 


Mr.  Arthur  Dacre. 
years)  Master  Francis. 
Mr.  Brandon  Thomas. 
...  Mr.  W.  H.  Denny. 
Miss  Amy  Roselle, 
i  the  Play  : 

Mr.  Arthur  Dacre. 
Mr.  Brandon  Thomas. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hawtrey. 
Mr.  Yorke  Stephens, 
...  Mr.  W.  H.  Denny. 
Miss  Fanny  Brough. 
Miss  A.  Measer. 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison. 
...Miss  Amy  Roselle. 


The  Prologue,  1864 — The  Sowing. — Noel  Musgrave’s 
Cottage,  Cymrydd,  North  Wales. 

The  Drama,  1884-5. — Act  I.,  The  Ripening. — The 
Glen,  Rossmoyne,  Connemara. 

Act  II.,  The  Reaping. — The  Oak,  Rossmoyne. 

Act  III ,  The  Gleaning. — The  Ruins,  Castle  Bally-na- 
Hough,  County  Clare. 

Business  Manager,  Mr.  E.  F.  Bradley  ;  Assistant  Act¬ 
ing  Manager,  Mr.  Campbell  Bradley  ;  Stage  Manager, 
Mr.  Lewis  Sealy. 


COMIC  OPERA,  FARCE,  AND  DRAMA 
AT  THE  COMEDY. 


OOD  fortune  has  smiled  on  Miss 
Violet  Melnotte  during  her  tenancy 
of  the  Comedy  Theatre,  in  Panton 
Street,  Haymarket,  and  it  must  he 
said  that  her  luck  has  been  well 
deserved.  When  the  new  year, 
1886  opened,  the  popular  comic  opera,  Erminie, 
with  libretto  by  Harry  Paulton  and  Claxson 
Bellamy,  and  music  by  Gr.  Jakobowski,  had 
reached  its  sixty-fifth  performance.  The  company 
included  such  well-known  names  as  Mr.  Paulton 
(Cadeau),  Miss  Marie  Tempest  (Erminie),  Miss 
Kate  Munroe  (Javotte),  Mr.  Henry  Bracy 
(Eugene),  Miss  Melnotte  (Cerise),  Mr.  Frank 
Wyatt  (Ravannes),  Messrs.  Fred.  Mervin,  F. 
Seymour,  and  H.  Bolini,  and  Mesdames  M.  A, 
Victor,  Amalia,  &c.  On  March  24th,  a  new  after- 
piece,  Masse-En-Yell-Oh  :  The  Unemployed 
Fisherman  of  Naples,  a  riotous  socialistic  travesty 
in  three  scenes,  by  Harry  Paulton  and  Mostyn 
Tedde,  with  music  by  Jakobowski,  was  played 
after  “  Erminie,”  and  served  its  purpose  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  run  of  the*  opera  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  3rd,  having  been  played  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  times,  when  Mr.  Paulton  left 
England  to  superintend  the  production  of 


Me.  Wilson  Barrett,  as  “  The  Lord  Harry.” 
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“Erminie  ”  in  America.  On  the  following  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  8th,  Messrs.  Van  Biene  and  Lingard’s 
Falka  company  celebrated  the  1,000th  perform¬ 
ance  in  England  of  that  very  successful  comic 
opera.  The  theatre  was  then  closed  for  the 
rehearsals  of  the  new  comic  opera  “  The  Lily  of 
Leoville,”  the  book  by  Felix  Remo  and  Alfred 
Murray;  the  lyrics  by  Clement  Scott;  music  by 
Ivan  Cary  11. 

The  Lily  of  Leoyille  was  produced  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  10th,  with  Mdlle.  Agnes  Dalaporte  as 
“  G-abrielle,”  Mr.  Henry  Bracy  as  “The  Chevalier,” 
Miss  Melnotte  as  “  Turlerette,”  Mr.  C.  Hayden 
Coffin  as  “  Coriolan,”  Miss  M.  A.  Victor  as 
“  Madame  La  Seche,”  Mr.  Charles  E.  Stevens  as 
“  Meridon,”  Miss  Minnie  Byron  as  “  Jacquette,” 
Mr.  Fred.  Kaye  as  “  Sergeant  Rataplan,”  Mr. 
Lionel  Rignold,  &c.  The  opera  was  well  played, 
and  lavishly  mounted ;  Mr.  Richard  Barker  did 
his  work  well  as  stage-manager ;  the  beautiful 
costumes,  after  designs  by  Bianchini  and  Besche, 
were  executed  by  Mons.  and  Madame  Alias ;  the 
new  scenery  was  painted  by  Mr.  Bruce  Smith, 
and  M.  Auguste  Van  Biene  conducted  the  large 
and  excellent  orchestra.  A  remarkably  sudden 
and  charmingly  novel  change  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  and  a  lovely  arrangement  of  chorus- 
girls  with  lamps  and  garlands  were  noteworthy 
features.  The  opera  was  played  about  fifty  times, 
and  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a  revival  of 
“  Erminie  ”  on  Saturday,  June  26th,  with  Miss 
Florence  St.  John  in  her  original  character  of 
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Erminie,  and  Messrs.  Paulton  and  Frank  Wyatt, 
fresh  from  the  successful  production  of  the  opera 
in  New  York,  appeared  again  with  the  rest  of  the 
company.  It  was  withdrawn  on  July  30th,  and 
was  taken  on  tour  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Willie  Edouin  and  his  clever  wife,  Miss 
Alice  Atherton,  opened  at  this  theatre  on  July 
31st,  with  a  new  and  original  musical  comedy- 
drama  entitled  Blackberries,  with  Miss  Atherton 
as  Charlie  Cott,  a  show  girl,  and  Mark  Melford’s 
original  melodramatic  farcical  comedy  in  three 
acts,  Ttrned  Up,  which  had  been  produced  with 
such  success  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  May  27th.  Mr.  Edouin  appeared 
as  the  undertaker  Carraway  Bones,  whose  “AT  Yes' ’ 
has  long  since  become  a  catch-word  ;  and  Mr. 
Lytton  Sothern  as  George  Medway  ;  Mr  Alfred 
Bishop,  who  used  to  play  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Heed’s  entertainments,  as  General  Baltic  ;  Mr. 
Walter  Groves  as  Old  Lobb  ;  Miss  Zeffie  Tilbury 
as  Sabina  Medway  ;  Miss  Maude  Millett  as  Ada 
Baltic,  Miss  E.  Brunton  Mrs.  Medway,  Mr. 
Morton  Selten,  Mr.  Stephen  Caftrey,  Master 
Calhaem,  Miss  V.  Bennett,  and  Miss  Emily  Dow- 
ton  all  worked  well  together,  keeping  up  the 
roaring  fun  of  the  piece  to  the  uproarious  merri¬ 
ment  of  crowded  audiences.  So  popular  was  the 
piece  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  six-week’s 
lease  of  the  Comedy,  Mr.  Edouin  transferred 
his  company  to  the  Royalty,  where  it  reached  its 
one-hundredth  night  on  November  16th,  and  ran 
until  January  16th,  1887,  when  it  was  withdrawn 
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to  make  wa\  for  an  adaptation  from  the  French 
by  Ernest  Warren.  The  plot  of  “Turned  Up” 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  A  man  goes 
to  sea,  leaving  his  wife  at  home  ;  both  think  each 
other  dead  and  marry  again,  subsequently  turning 
up  alive  and  meeting  each  other.  The  confusion 
thus  caused  is  worse  confounded  to  the  children 
who  are  thus  provided  with  an  embarassing 
duplicity  of  fathers  and  mothers.  Mr.  Melford 
elaborates  this  comical  idea  into  a  most  quaint 
and  entertaining  eccentricity,  brimful  of  wildly 
farcical  and  ingenious  situations,  and  witty  and 
pointed  dialogue. 

Miss  Lingard  presented  the  play,  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  her  by  Messrs  W  ilson  Barrett  and 
Clement  Scott  and  which  she  had  produced  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  several  provincial  towns,  for  the  first 
time  in  London  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  September  11th,  and  secured  for  it  a  most 
successful  hearing.  Stster  Mary,  the  new  four- 
act  play,  was  first  played  in  March,  at  the  Brighton 
Theatre  Eoyal.  Miss  Mary  Lisle,  the  “  Sister 
Mary  ”  of  the  play,  is  an  angel  of  goodness ; 
wherever  she  is  likely  to  do  good,  there  is  she  to 
be  found,  and  her  beneficial  influence  is  brought 
to  bear  on  Captain  W alter  Leigh,  a  young  soldier 
who  is  endeavouring  to  forget  in  a  life  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  the  still  unatoned  wrong  he  did  a  poor  girl 
in  his  youth.  Her  good  influence  is  soon  shown 
in  the  Captain’s  deeds  of  heroism  in  the  Zulu  war 
and  his  strong  devotion  to  his  ministering  angel. 
He  is  to  be  married  to  Sister  Mary,  and  their 
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wedding  is  just  about  to  be  consummated  when 
the  proof  of  his  infidelity  to  Eose  Fisher,  now 
known  as  Mrs.  Eeade,  is  accidentally  made  known, 
and  the  marriage  which  promised  so  well,  is  broken 
off.  Twelve  months  elapse,  when  Sister  Mary 
and  Eose  Eeade  come  to  the  hospital  at  Majuba 
Hill  as  nurses.  Captain  Leigh  is  in  charge  of  the 
outpost.  The  convoy  in  which  Eose  is  returning 
home  is  attacked  and  her  unfaithful  lover  risks 
his  life  to  save  her  but  she  is  killed.  Leigh  is 
thus  free  to  marry  “  the  woman  he  loves  best  on 
earth.”  This  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  story  of 
the  play,  which  is  full  of  interest  and  fully 
deserved  the  success  it  attained. 

Miss  Lingard  in  her  part  of  Sister  Mary  showed 
to  the  best  advantage  her  great  powers  as  an 
emotional  actress ;  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  being  also 
particularly  good  as  the  reformed  Captain  Leigh, 
playing  with  great  earnestness  and  intelligence. 
They  were  supported  by  Miss  Maggie  Hunt  as 
Eose  Eeade ;  Miss  Euby  Maud,  who  acted  with 
much  cleverness,  as  her  seven-years  old  son  Harry; 
Miss  Blanche  Horlock  as  the  attractive  Kate 
Malcolm  ;  Miss  Canninge  as  her  lively  aunt ;  Miss 
Eetta  Walton  as  “  Charity  Bink,”  a  delightful 
representation;  and  Messrs.  Percival  Clark,  J. 
H.  Darnley,  C.  Dalton,  and  H.  Fenwick,  in  their 
respective  parts.  The  play  ran  until  November 
12th,  and  was  replaced  on  the  next  day,  Saturday, 
by  the  new  comic  opera  Ehoda,  written  by  Walter 
Park  and  composed  by  Antonio  L.  Mora,  which 
had  been  first  produced  under  less  satisfactory 
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circumstances  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  on 
November  1st.  In  its  new  place,  however,  the 
opera  did  not  prove  successful  and  was  withdrawn 
on  November  26th.  The  cast  included  Mr.  Deane 
Brand  and  his  wife,  Miss  Kate  Chard  (late  of  the 
Savoy),  Mr.  Henry  Walsham,  C.  H.  Kenny,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Oliver. 

On  Monday,  December  13th,  Captain  Bain- 
bridge’s  Opera  Company  opened  at  the  Comedy 
with  Millocker’s  comic  opera.  The  Beu&ar 
Student,  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  Carl  Kosa. 
The  opera  was  first  produced  at  the  Alambra  dur¬ 
ing  the  management  of  Mr.  William  Holland  but, 
as  it  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
theatre  and  its  real  merits  subordinated  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  scenic  effect  and  cheap  humour,  it  was  not 
heard  to  advantage.  At  the  Comedy,  however, 
the  opera  goes  perfectly  and  all  the  beauties  of 
the  music  and  Mr.  W.  Beatty-Kingston’s  excellent 
libretto  receive  their  proper  prominence.  It  had 
been  played  by  Captain  Bainbridge’s  company  for 
some  time  in  the  provinces,  so  that  the  actors 
were  all  completely  at  ease  in  their  work  on  its 
production  in  London,  particularly  successful  being 
Madame  Lucy  Praulein  as  Palmatica,  Mr.  Bred. 
Mervin  as  Count  Ollendorf,  Mr.  Henry  Bracy  as 
Simon,  and  Mr.  John  Child  as  Conrad.  The 
scenery,  dresses,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  were  well 
nigh  perfect  of  their  kind.  “  The  Beggar 
Student  ”  was  in  the  full  tide  of  its  success  when 
this  chapter  was  written,  and  seems  likely  to  run 
well  into  the  new  year. 


THE  COMPTON  COMEDY  COMPANY. 


LD  English  comedies  are  once  again 
becoming  the  fashion.  Miss  Kate 
Vaughan’s  excellent  revivals  at 
Gaiety  matinees  ;  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere’s  less  successful  impersonation 
at  the  Havmarket  ;  Mr.  Edward 
Compton’s  highly  successful  tenure  of  the  Strand 
Theatre,  and  the  new  English  Comedy  Company 
announced  for  the  new  year  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
Conway  and  William  Barren,  all  point  to  this 
healthy  and  desirable  revival  of  those  delightfully 
quaint  comedies  which  attracted  our  forefathers  to 
the  playhouse  and  brought  fame  to  many  of  the 
best  of  the  actors  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Edward  Compton  made  a  fair  start  on 
Monday,  August  9th,  with  Gabeick,  playing  the 
title-role  himself  and  being  supported  by  Miss 
Virginia  Bateman  (Mrs.  Edward  Compton)  as 
Violet  Gresham,  Mr.  Lewis  Ball,  and  the  rest  of 
his  excellent  young  company.  The  play  met  with 
success  and  ran  for  about  a  month,  making  way 
for  The  Rivals  which  was  produced  on  Monday, 
September  6th.  So  great  was  the  success  of  this 
revival,  that  regular  Saturday  morning  perform¬ 
ances  were  given,  and  there  was  no  need  for  a 
change  in  the  programme  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks.  Mr.  Compton  made  Bob  Acres  rather  a 
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rough  young  country  gentleman  than  a  simple 
cockney  buffoon,  and  the  part  gained  much  by  the 
unstrained  and  natural  style  in  which  he  played 
it,  though  it  may  justly  be  claimed  that  Acres  is 
not  just  the  character  best  suited  to  the  polished 
and  light  comedy  powers  of  this  fresh  young  actor 
Miss  Dora  Vivian  was  particularly  successful  as 
Lydia  Languish,  playing  the  part  with  unusual 
brightness  and  unaffected  gaiety  which  was  most 
welcome  ;  and  Miss  Elinor  Aickin  as  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine  as  Captain  Absolute, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Ball  (a  well- seasoned  actor  of  the 
old  school)  as  Sir  Anthony,  played  well  together 
and  materially  assisted  the  progress  of  the  play. 

The  School  eor  Scandal  was  put  up  on 
October  25th,  and  was  mounted  with  much  care 
and  good  taste.  Miss  Angela  Eenton,  as  Lady 
Teazle,  made  a  very  promising  impression,  being 
seen  in  that  part  for  the  first  time  in  London.  A 
sweet  voice,  a  charming  presence,  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  artistic  method,  rendered  her  a  great 
attraction  to  the  piece.  Mr.  Compton  was  at  his 
best  as  Charles  Surface,  the  part  could  scarcely 
have  been  played  better ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  Ball  as 
Sir  Peter,  Mr.  C.  Dodsworth,  Mr.  Sydney  Valen¬ 
tine,  and  a  young  actor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Morell,  who 
made  a  very  successful  debut  as  Trip,  all  rendered 
valuable  aid.  The  fine  old  comedy  was  still  in  the 
bills  when  the  year  ended,  giving  place,  on 
January  3rd,  1887,  to  Goldsmith’s  evergreen  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  in  which  Miss  Virginia 
Bateman  made  her  reappearance  as  Miss  Hard- 
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castle ;  Mr.  Compton  played  young  Marlow  ;  Mr. 
Lewis  Ball  appeared  as  Mr.  Hardcastle  ;  Mr. 
Sydney  Valentine  gave  a  new  and  original  reading 
of  the  part  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  which  was  not  un¬ 
successful  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Dodsworth  was  amusing 
as  Diggory.  Mr.  Compton’s  season  was  brought 
to  an  end  on  February  5th.,  having  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  we  hope  to  find  that  his  clever  young  ■ 
company  will  not  forget  soon  to  return  to  Lon¬ 
don  after  another  tour  in  the  provinces,  where 
they  are  always  sure  of  a  good  reception. 


STEAND  THEATRE. 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Edward  Compton. 


The  Compton  Comedy  Company. 


Sheridan’s  Immortal  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts,  entitled 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Sir  Peter  Teazle  ...  ...  Mr.  Lewis  Ball. 

Sir  Oliver  Surface  ...  Mr.  Chas.  Dodsworth. 

Joseph  Surface  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine. 

(his  Elder  Nephew) 

Charles  Surface  Mr.  Edward  Compton. 

(his  Younger  Nephew) 

Crabtree  ...  ...  Mr.  Sydney  Paxton. 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  Mr.  Percy  F.  Marshall. 

(his  Nephew) 

Careless  ...  ...  ...  Mr.  C.  Blakiston. 

Moses  (a  Jew  Money  Lender)  Mr.  T.  B.  Appleby. 
Sir  Harry  Bumper  .  Mr.  George  Adams. 

(with  Song,  “  Here’s  to  the  Maiden  ”) 

Sir  Toby  ...  ...  Mr.  Edwin  Heyrick. 

Kowley  -..  ...  Mr.  F.  Hawley  Francks. 

Snake 

Trip  (Servant  to  Charles) 

Servant  to  Lady  Sneerwell 
Servant  to  Joseph 
Lady  Teazle  ... 

Lady  Sneerwell 
Maria  (Sir  Peter’s  Ward) 

Mrs  Candour 


Mr.  Harcourt  Beatty. 
Mr.  H.  H,  Morell. 
...  Mr.  H.  B.  Tylor. 
...  Mr.  W.  F.  Gosnay. 
Miss  Angela  Fenton. 
...Miss  Dora  Vivian. 
Miss  Margaret  Terry. 
Miss  Elinor  Aickin. 


Act  I. — At  Lady  Sneerwell’s.  Act  II. — At  Sir  Peter 
Teazle’s.  Act  III. — At  Charles  Surface’s.  Act  IV. — At 
Joseph  Surface’s.  Act  V. — Sc.  1,  At  Sir  Peter  Teazle’s. 
Sc.  2,  At  Joseph  Surface’s. 


AT  THE  OLYMPIC. 


LONE  IN  LONDON,  a  romantic 
drama  by  Mr.  Bobert  Buchanan  and 
Miss  Harriet  Jay,  had  just  passed 
its  fiftieth  performance  when  the 
new  year  opened,  and  continued  its 
chequered  career  until  Eebruary 
20th,  when  it  reached  its  one  hundred  and  seventh 
performance.  The  play  was  played  for  some  time 
in  the  provinces.  Miss  Harriett  Jay,  and  Messrs. 
Herbert  Standing,  Philip  Beck,  and  Leonard 
Boyne,  were  among  the  performers,  Miss  Amy 
Boselle  having  withdrawn  from  the  cast  shortly 
after  its  production,  when  her  part  of  Annie 
Meadows,  the  persecuted  wife,  was  taken  by  Miss 
Jay. 

On  Eebruary  27th,  Miss  Etelka  Borry,  a  lady 
of  Hungarian  extraction,  tempted  fate  at  this 
theatre  with  The  Countess  and  the  Dancer, 
“  a  comedy-drama  in  four  acts,  altered  from  a 
masterpiece  of  Sardou,  by  Charles  Beade,”  but 
after  producing  Camille  on  March  20th,  she 
wisely  relinquished  her  undertaking  on  the  26th 
of  that  month.  On  April  26th,  a  similarly  unfor¬ 
tunate  production  by  Miss  Prances  Delaval  of 
Little  Nell,  from  “The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,” 
(followed  by  a  ballet),  which  came  to  an  end  the 
last  week  in  May. 
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The  next  production  was  Mrs.  Conover’s  ambiti¬ 
ous  revival  of  Macbeth,  on  a  scale  of  positive 
splendour,  on  Thursday,  September  2nd.  The 
lady-manager  played  the  trying  part  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  not  without  some  sort  of  success,  though 
the  effect  of  many  of  the  lines  was  somewhat 
marred  by  the  foreign  lady’s  accent.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Barnes  made  a  very  fiery  and  villainous  Macbeth, 
a  sort  of  wholesale  murderer,  who  has  no  com¬ 
punction  in  despatching  any  inconvenient  person 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  cold  steel.  He  gave  us 
one  of  the  true  “  penny  plain,  twopence  coloured” 
heroes,  shouted  all  his  lines  with  uncompromising 
clearness  and  sinister  import,  and  altogether  kept 
himself  sedulously  in  evidence ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Bever¬ 
idge  was  a  Macduff  of  a  mild  and  even  flippantly 
familiar  style,  which  was  scarcely  Shakspearean  ; 
and  Messrs.  8.  Calhaem,  C.  W.  Somerset,  and  Gf. 
B.  Phillips  were  three  of  the  most  realistic  witches 
possible.  The  scenery  was,  as  I  have  hinted,  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  revival.  The  Banqueting- 
hall,  Avith  its  seemingly-solid  columns  and  galleries, 
lighted  by  torches  stuck  against  the  wall,  was  a 
really  fine  “  set,”  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  exterior  of  Macbeth’s  castle ;  the  witches’ 
scene  was  also  done  with  much  weirdness  and 
realism.  Locke’s  music  was  used,  and  received 
good  treatment  from  the  well-trained  chorus  and 
the  competent  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Levey. 
The  revival  did  not,  however,  take  any  hold  on  the 
public,  unfortunately  for  the  plucky  lessee,  who 
must  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  its  pro¬ 
duction,  and  was  withdrawn  on  September  27th. 
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Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  re-opened  the  theatre 
on  Thursday,  October  21st,  with  The  Governess, 
an  adaptation  of  M.  Adolphe  Belot’s  “  Miss 
Multon,”  the  story  of  which  is  much  the  same  as 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  popular  novel,  “  East  Lynne.” 
Miss  Hawthorne’s  performance  was  doubtless  the 
outcome  of  an  attentive  study  of  Miss  Clara 
Morris  in  “  Miss  Mullins,”  but  though  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reproducing  the  external  eflect,  the  deep 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  part  were  wanting. 
Miss  Olga  Brandon  as  Mathilde  de  la  Tour,  the 
second  wife,  was  impressive  and  interesting ;  so 
was  little  Miss  Phoebe  Carlo,  who  is  now  leaving 
behind  her  the  child’s  parts  she  played  so  well  at 
the  Princess’s  Theatre,  and  is  coming  to  the  front 
as  a  very  clever  and  promising  young  actress. 
Miss  Lydia  Cowell  played  with  much  brightness 
and  vivacity  in  The  Little  Bebel,  which  was 
given  as  a  “  curtain-raiser.”  Miss  Hawthorne 
next  gave  Prank  Harvey’s  new  melodrama,  A 
Bino  of  Iron,  which  replaced  “  The  Governess  ” 
on  November  6th,  with  Mesdames  Hawthorne, 
Brandon,  and  Cowell,  and  Messrs.  L.  Cautlev,  P. 
Wood,  and  G.  Temple  in  the  cast.  The  season 
concluded  on  December  15th. 

On  Thursday,  December  16th,  Mr.  Edward 
Terry  returned  from  the  provinces  with  the  very 
successful  three-act  farce,  The  Churchwarden, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Olympic,  ostensibly 
“  for  a  limited  number  of  nights  only.”  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  public  will  allow  Mr. 
Terry  to  conclude  his  season  until  the  new  year 
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has  become  middle-aged  or  hoary.  The  play  is 
adapted  from  the  German  and  is  concerned  with 
the  serious  embarassments  of  a  particularly  modest 
and  virtuous  gentleman  who,  having  once  deceived 
his  wife,  is  gradually  hedged  about  with  complica¬ 
tions  which  cause  him  to  disown  his  own  wife 
and  pretend  that  he  is  joined  in  wedlock  to  his 
own  niece,  makes  his  best  friend  a  subject  for 
grave  suspicion,  causes  a  simple  old  bachelor  to 
offer  marriage  to  Mrs.  Chuffy  on  his  bended  knees, 
pays  over  and  over  again  for  a  supper  which  he 
was  erroneously  supposed  to  have  eaten  whilst  in 
a  compromising  situation  with  a  young  lady,  who 
when  the  truth  at  length  comes  to  light,  was  in  his 
company  under  perfectly  innocent  circumstances 
— which  are  not  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
made  very  clear  at  the  outset.  I  shall  probably 
have  occasion  to  refer  at  greater  length  to  this 
highly  diverting  piece  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
Pocket-Book.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  : — Mr.  Edward  Terry,  Daniel 
Chuffy,  the  Churchwarden  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop, 
Mr.  Bearden ,  M.P. ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  Alfred , 
the  Waiter;  Mr.  T.  C.  Valentine,  Nathaniel  Gad- 
ham  ;  Mr.  William  Calvert,  Prank  Bilton  ;  Miss 
Clara  Cowper,  Kate ;  Miss  Maria  Jones,  Mrs. 
Chuffy  ;  Miss  Lottie  Harcourt,  Jane;  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Sutherland,  Amunda. 


THE  GAIETY  UNDER  NEW  MANAGE¬ 
MENT. 


Little  Jack  Sheppard,  the  three-act  burlesque 
drama  by  W.  Yardlev  arid  H,  P.  Stephens, 
remained  in  the  bills  at  the  Gaiety  until  it  reached 
its  154th  performance  on  May  29th,  when  it  was 
taken  on  a  successful  tour  in  the  country.  On 
the  following  Monday,  May  31st,  took  place  the 
“  first  appearance  here  of  the  American  comedian 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Dixey,  supported  by  Messrs.  Rice 
and  Dixey’s  original  company  of  60  artistes,  in 
the  musical,  nonsensical,  terpsichorean,  bnrlesque 
nightmare  Adonis,  as  performed  for  over  600  con¬ 
secutive  nights  in  New  York.”  In  spite  of  this 
announcement  I  must  record  that  the  piece  was 
more  “nonsensical”  than  anything  else  and  could 
not  have  won  any  sort  of  success  in  this  country 
were  it  not  for  Mr.  Dixey’s  inimitable  and 
masterly  travesty  of  Mr.  Irving’s  manner  and 
speech.  The  imitation  w~as  simply  wonderful, 
reproducing  as  it  did  the  very  man  himself — no 
superficial  burlesque  or  caricature  but  a  daring 
and  clever  portrait  reproduced  with  minute  fidelity 
to  fact.  Mr.  Dixey  indeed  is  a  quite  original  and 
exceedingly  comical  actor  who  would  do  well  to 
turn  his  talent  to  better  things  than  the  cheap 
and  tawdry  humour  of  a  variety  entertainment. 
“Adonis,”  or  rather,  Mr.  Dixey’s  imitation  of  Mr. 
Irving,  was  repeated  for  one  hundred  times  and 
was  withdrawn  on  Eriday,  September  3rd. 


Miss  Kate  Rorke  as  Sophia  Western. 


Ink-photo,  sprague  London. 
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The  Gaiety  Theatre  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  George  Edwardes,  late  of  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  who  proceeded  to  re-decorate  and  re-seat 
his  house  prior  to  entering  on  his  management 
with  Dorothy,  a  new  and  original  comedy-opera, 
in  three  acts,  written  by  B.  C.  Stephenson,  com¬ 
posed  by  Alfred  Cellier,  and  produced  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Harris.  It  is  now  known 
that  Mr.  Cellier’s  charming  music  was  composed 
for  Mr.  Famie’s  libretto  of  “Nell  G  wynne,”  but 
was  discarded  for  some  reason  or  other  in  favour 
of  music  by  Audran  and  the  piece  was  produced 
at  the  Avenue.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  therefore 
obliged  to  fit  his  book  to  already  written  music 
but,  though  his  work  shows  some  signs  of  this 
restriction,  he  has  written  many  pretty  verses  and 
much  graceful  and  humourous  dialogue ;  the 
music  is  particularly  charming  and  melodious,  and 
the  orchestration  scholarly  and  skilful  Squire 
Bantam’s  song — “  Here’s  to  the  man  who  is  pleased 
with  his  lot,”  and  a  very  enlivening  hunting  chorus, 
are  simply  perfect  of  their  kind ;  and  Sherwood’s 
ballad,  “  Queen  of  my  soul,”  will  be  long 
remembered.  The  scenery,  dresses,  and  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  opera  are  rich,  bright,  and  tasteful, 
the  orchestra  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
company  engaged  include  such  prominent  names 
as  Miss  Marion  Hood  as  Dorothy  Bantam  ;  Mr. 
C.  Hayden  Coffin,  a  handsome  and  dashing  Harry 
Sherwood  ;  Miss  Elorence  Dysart,  (later  taken  by 
Miss  Edith  Chester)  Lydia  Hawthorne  ;  Mr. 
Eedfern  Hollins,  Geoffrey  Wilder ;  Mr.  Eurneaux 
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Cook  as  Squire  Bantam  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  a 
very  good  sheriff’s  officer,  Lurcher ;  Miss  Harriet 
Coveney  as  Mrs.  Privett ;  and  Messrs..  E.  Griffin 
and  John  Le  Hay,  excellent  in  smaller  parts. 

“  Dorothy  ”  proved  successful  at  the  Gaiety  and 
was  transferred  on  Monday,  December  20th,  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  (late  Prince’s)  Theatre, 
where  it  seems  to  have  obtained  a  fresh  lease  of 
life.  This  removal  was  necessary  on  account  of 
previous  arrangements  made  for  the  return  at 
Christmas  of  the  regular  Gaiety  burlesque  com¬ 
pany,  now  under  Mr.  Edwardes’  management, 
including  Miss  Nellie  Barren  and  Messrs.  Ered. 
Leslie  and  E.  J.  Lonnen,  who  duly  appeared  in  a 
burlesque  melodrama  in  three  acts,  entitled  Monte 
Cristo,  Jun.,  by  Bichard  Henry,  produced  by 
Charles  Harris  ;  original  music  composed  by 
Messrs.  Meyer  Lutz,  Ivan  Caryll,  Hamilton  Clarke, 
G.  W.  Hunt,  and  Henry  J.  Leslie.  The  piece  is 
simply  an  extravaganza,  fanciful,  bright,  melo¬ 
dious  and  amusing  ;  but  it  is  not  that  the  book 
is  clever  or  particularly  sparkling,  for  were  it  not 
that  Miss  Barren,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  the  other  clever 
artists  had  possession  of  the  stage,  “  Monte 
Cristo,  Jun.”  is  not  likely  to  have  secured  much 
success.  These  kings  and  queens  of  burlesque, 
however,  are  full  of  resourse  and  attractive 
individuality,  and  know  when  and  how  to  make 
fun  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  audience.  As 
played,  mounted,  and  sung  at  the  Gaiety,  the 
new  burlesque  is  likely  to  attain  to  as  long  a  run 
as  its  predecessor,  “  Little  Jack  Sheppard”  The 
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chief  features  are,  besides  the  acting  of  the  three 
artists  above-mentioned,  some  new  and  pretty 
songs  by  that  young  and  promising  composer 
Ivan  Caryll,  tastefully  sung  by  Miss  Agnes  Dela- 
porte ;  the  singing  of  a  clever  little  American 
actress,  Miss  Pay  Templeton,  who  appeared  as 
Fernand  ;  and  the  graceful  dancing  of  Miss  Sylvia 
Grrey  and  Miss  Lottie  Collins  as  Victoria  and 
Mariette  respectively.  The  scenery  by  Messrs. 
Beverley,  Perkins,  Banks,  and  Telbin  is  beautiful 
and  elaborate,  and  the  lovely  and  gorgeous  dresses 
designed  by  Mr.  Percy  Anderson  add  all  the 
attractions  of  bright  but  tasteful  colours  to  the 
various  scenes. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  THEATRE. 


HEN  Mrs.  Langtry  had  concluded  her 
London  season  at  the  then  Prince’s 
Theatre  on  July  2nd,  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault  put  forth,  by  way  of 
introducing  his  new  comedy,  the 
following  announcement  : — “  From 
the  Author  to  the  Public. — Retiring  from  the 
London  stage,  where  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  labour  successfully  for  your  amusement  for  45 
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years,  I  offer  you  a  farewell  tribute  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  five-act  comedy,  hoping  “The  Jilt”  may  serve 
to  remind  you  that  the  author  of  “  The  Colleen 
Bawn  ”  and  “  The  Shaughraun  ”  may  also  sign 
himself,  your  favoured  servant — The  Author  of 
“  London  Assurance.” 

The  Jilt,  Mr.  Boucicault’s  new  and  original 
five-act  comedy  was  produced  at  the  Prince’s 
Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  July  27th.  The  success 
obtained  by  “The  Jilt”  in  America  was  not 
repeated  in  London,  though  the  play  received  a 
respectful  hearing  and  ran  until  Wednesday, 
September  29th,  having  reached  its  fifty-fourth 
time. 

La  Bearnatse,  a  new  comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
from  the  French  of  Al.  M.  Leterrier  and  Vanloo, 
written  by  Alfred  Murray,  with  music  composed 
bv  Audre  Messager,  under  the  stage-management 
of  M.  Marius,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce, 
on  Monday,  October  4th.  On  this  occasion  the 
theatre  was  re-named,  now  beariug  the  title  of 
The  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre.  The  cast  included 
Miss  Florence  St.  John  as  Jacquette,  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  as  Bianca,  Mr.  G.  H  Snazelle  as 
Perpignac,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dallas  as  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Mr.  E  J.  Lonnen  as  a  Chief  of  Police,  and 
Mr.  S.  Harcourt  as  the  Duke.  The  story  is 
briefly  this — “  Captain  Perpignac,  4  an  incorrigible 
Parisian  flirt,’  is  sent  by  the  King  of  France  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  nominally  to  fill  a  place  in 
the  ranks  of  his  guards,  actually  that  he  may  be 
cured  of  a  gallantry  by  an  arrangement  which 
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allots  him  ten  year’s  penal  servitude  should  he 
make  love  within  forty  days.  After  him  comes 
his  betrothed  Jacquette  (La  Bearnaise),  who 
assumes  man’s  attire  to  save  her  lover  from  the 
penalty,  but  is  herself  forced,  by  the  peculiar 
regulations  of  the  Court,  to  marry  the  Duke’s 
niece,  Bianca.”  The  complications  which  ensue 
can  be  easily  imagined,  and  the  denouement 
anticipated.  The  music  contains  much  that  is 
pretty  and  engaging,  especially  attractive 
being  Bianca’s  song  “  The  Two  Birds,”  Jacquette’s 
“  I’ve  Only  One,”  and  a  quaint  and  well- written 
chorus,  “Ambassador;”  the  piece  was  well 
mounted  and  brilliantly  “  dressed,”  and  the 
Misses  St.  John  and  Tempest  almost  equally 
divided  the  honours  of  the  evening,  particularly 
funny  being  Miss  St.  John  and  .Mr.  Snazelle  in 
the  military  duet  and  march  in  the  last  act.  Miss 
St.  John,  in  her  dress  as  a  full  private,  being  very 
droll  in  her  drill  and  march  forward  and  backward 
in  this  scene.  On  November  24th  a  new 
comedietta  by  H.  W.  Williamson,  The  House 
Boat,  was  put  up  before  “  La  Bearnaise,”  which 
had  then  reached  its  53rd  performance,  and  was 
played  until  Saturday,  December  18th.  On  the 
following  Monday,  £‘  Dorothy  ”  was  transferred  to 
this  theatre  from  the  GKiety. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  December  23rd,  an 
adaptation  by  H.  Savile  Clarke  of  Lewis  Carroll’s 
delightful  story  Alice  in  Wonderland,  under 
the  stage-management  of  M.  Marius  and  was 
continued  every  afternoon,  Dorothy  being  played 
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in  the  evening.  This  “musical  dream  play,  in  two 
acts,  for  children  and  others,”  follows  Mr.  Carroll’s 
inimitable  nursary  classic  as  far  as  stage  repre¬ 
sentation  will  permit,  and  the  costumes  of  the 
various  characters  are  based  on  the  well-known 
illustrations  by  Mr.  John  TennieL  We  are 
introduced  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  delightful 
personages  of  Wonderland  and  Looking-glass 
Land,  and  their  own  quaint  words  and  songs  are 
preserved  word  for  word.  Our  old  acquaintances, 
the  White  Rabbit,  the  Caterpillar,  the  Duchess 
and  the  Cook,  the  Cheshire  Cat,  the  Hatter,  the 
Hare,  and  the  drowsy  Dormouse  (played  by  a 
tiny  mite  with  a  long  name,  Miss  Dorothy 
D’Alcourt,  in  very  intelligent  and  humorous 
fashion)  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nursery  heroes 
and  heroines,  including  the  Jabberwock,  the 
Gryphon  and  the  melancholy  Mock  Turtle  (ably 
played  by  Mr.  William  Cheesman).  A  (fraud 
Gavotte  of  Cards  in  the  first  act  is  very  pretty 
and  charmingly  arranged,  and  the  visions  of  the 
banquetting-hall  at  the  end  of  the  play,  which 
gradually  fade  away  as  Alice  awakes  from  her 
dream,  are  very  cleverly  managed.  Miss  Phoebe 
Carlo  is  an  ideal  Alice,  and  dances, sings, and  acts 
excellently.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
fat  twins,  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  whose 
comic  songs  and  dances  are  delightfully  funny. 


BURLESQUE  AT  THE  AVENUE. 


ENIL  WORTH,  the  “grand  Christmas 
fairy  burlesque  extravaganza,  in 
three  acts,  by  Messrs.  Robert  Reece 
and  H.  B.  Farnie,  was  the  attraction 
at  the  Avenue  theatre  when  1886 
dawned.  It.  ensured  a  successful  run 
until  April  17th,  when  it  was  withdrawn. 

Lurltne  was  produced  on  April  24th,  in  three 
acts  and  five  tableaux.  The  piece  remained  in  the 
bills  for  65  nights  and  was  withdrawn  on  July  3rd, 
M  iss  Cameron  and  Mr.  Roberts  leaving  town  for  a 
tour  in  the  provinces.  Miss  Cameron  took  her 
benefit  on  May  13th,  and  produced  The  Com¬ 
modore,  which  was  repeated  four  times. 

The  theatre  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Burlington 
Brumell  and  Duval,  and  was  re-opened  on  July 
1 9th.,  with  a  musical  comedy,  entitled  Our 
Agency,  by  B.  Brunell  and  W.  G.  Matcham. 
The  piece  was  very  poor  indeed,  only  surviving 
for  a  few  days,  and  the  theatre  was  closed  until 
the  regular  company  returned.  . 

Indiana,  a  new  and  original  opera  comique  in 
three  acts,  by  Edmond  Audran,  was  produced  with 
success  on  October  11th,  the  piece  gaining  con¬ 
siderable  popularity.  It  remained  in  the  bills 
until  Christmas  when  the  usual  burlesque  was 
produced.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  November 
3rd,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the  veteran  tenor,  made  his 
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re-appearance  on  the  lyric  stage  as  Captain  Mac- 
heath  in  The  Beggars’  Opera,  the  public  flocking 
so  readily  that  he  had  to  repeat  his  performance 
on  the  two  following  Wednesdays. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  which  first  saw  the  light  on 
December  23rd,  is  called  an  “  entirely  new  colonial 
and  sub-tropical  burlesque  pantomime,  in  three 
acts  and  nine  tableaux.”  It  was  at  first  announced 
under  the  title  of  “  Arthur  Robertson  Crusoe,” 
and  that  seems  to  represent  the  real  state  of  the 
case  for  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  chief  item  in  the 
evening’s  entertainment  and  is  the  veritable  life 
and  soul  of  the  burlesque  harlequinade  which 
follows  “  Robinson  Crusoe.”  This  is  surely  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  seen  in  London  of  late  years. 
Nothing  could  be  more  comical  than  the  burlesque 
policeman  of  Mr.  Roberts,  particularly  when  he 
assaults  a  dummy  clergyman  and  a  diminutive 
socialist  engaged  in  weaving  a  red  flag,  and  his 
expressive  face  when  he  looks  in  his  hat  for  a 
bottle  of  spirits  which  had  been  stolen  by  the 
clown  whilst  his  back  was  turned,  will  not 
readily  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Sam  Wilkinson  as  the 
Clown,  Mr.  Henry  Ashley  as  Pantaloon,  Miss 
Phyllis  Broughton  as  Columbine,  and  Mr.  Pred 
Storey  as  Harlequin  assist  Mr.  Roberts  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  treat  of  screaming  fun  which  is  the  most 
attractive  item  in  the  programme  at  the  Avenue. 


By  the  Author  of  the  present  Volume. 
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